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EDITORIALS 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


4  Practical  and  Constructive  Solution  of  the 
Federal  Tax  Emergency — Recommended 
By  Your  Taxation  Committee 

Through  the  press  of  the  eoiiiitry,  Carlos  B.  (>lark, 
of  The  J.  L  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Taxation  Coniinittee  of  your  Association, 
has  made  generally  known  the  federal  taxation  pro¬ 
gram  to  he  urged  hy  your  National  Organization. 

This  program  is  recommended  only  after  careful 
consideration  of  present  economic  conditions,  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  government  finances,  and  the  interests 
of  the  American  Public  and  husiness  generally. 

In  brief,  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Clark  and 
his  colleagues  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Sound,  real  and  effective  retrenchment 
of  governmental  expenses. 

2.  Funding  the  deficits  for  the  two  govern¬ 
mental  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1931 
and  June  .30,  1932,  amounting  to  approx¬ 
imately  $2,500,000,000,  and  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  unnecessary  any  increase  in  taxes 
which  would  be  retroactive  during  the 
calendar  year  1931. 

3.  Providing  at  the  coming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  by  joint  resolution,  limited  to  a 
period  of  one  year,  such  increases  in  in¬ 
heritance  taxes,  and  individual  income 
taxes  in  the  higher  brackets,  together 
with  the  restoration  of  gift  taxes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  any  excess  of  ex¬ 
penditures  over  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  .30,  1933,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  retroactive  taxes  on  next  year's  oper¬ 
ations. 

4.  Vigorous  opposition  to  any  form  of  a 
general  retail  sales  tax,  a  turnover  tax, 
or  so-called  luxurv  taxes.’’ 


Your  Committee  could  not  have  done  otherwise 
than  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  gov¬ 


ernmental  economy.  The  demand  f«)r  increased  tax¬ 
ation —  federal,  state  and  local— is  making  the 
American  People  conscious  today,  perhaps  more  than 
ever  before,  of  the  rising  cost  c»f  government. 

Those  who  are  giving  serious  and  unbiased  study 
to  the  problems  of  taxation  and  governmental 
budgeting,  readily  admit  that  our  public  institutions 
are  reeking  with  extravagant  practices  and  sources 
of  waste,  which  should  be  abolished.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  this 
can  be  done  without  impairing  in  the  least  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  government,  or  working  a  hardship  on 
government  employees  engaged  in  useful  and  con¬ 
structive  pursuits. 

The  great  mass  of  public  servants  who  are  worthy 
of  their  hire  should  not,  and  would  not,  be  affected 
hy  such  a  program — those  who  are  not,  and  happily 
they  do  not  represent  the  rank  and  file  of  our  public 
servants,  have  no  right  to  continue  to  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  of  our  taxpayers.  This  may  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  who  are  politically  minded,  hut  it 
does  meet  with  the  universal  approbation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  and  the  American  people. 

W.  S.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer  of  West  Virginia, 
said  recently,  before  the  delegates  to  the  Annual 
Convention  of  State  Auditors,  Controllers,  and 
Treasurers:  “At  least  forty  cents  of  every  tax  dollar 
collected  in  the  United  States  is  wasted.” 

If  this  be  so — now  is  the  time  for  action. 

«  «  *  *  • 

The  second  proposal  of  your  Taxation  Committee 
— to  fund  the  deficits  of  the  two  governmental  fiscal 
years  of  1931  and  1932 — is  one  of  the  few  construc¬ 
tive  recommendations  which  have  been  made  during 
the  present  tax  emergency.  Much  is  being  said  ind 
written  concerning  the  federal  tax  problem  during 
these  days  prior  to  the  convening  of  Congress,  hut 
too  little  thought  is  being  given  to  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  which  will  avert  the  imposition  of  a  substantial 
tax  increase  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  can  least 
afford  to  carry  it. 

In  making  this  proposal,  Mr.  Clark  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  resorted  to  a  specific  constructive 
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recoinniendation  which  is  outstanding  in  comparison 
to  the  general  trend  of  thought  being  expressed  on 
tax  problems  today,  because  of  its  soundness. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  in  Mr.  Clark’s  own 
language,  the  considerations  which  prompted  your 
Committee  to  recommend  this  action. 

They  are  as  follows: — 

“The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1931,  which  according  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  S903,0(M).000  is  being  cared  for  at 
present  in  short  term  certificates  of  in«leht- 
edness. 

“The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1932,  which  may  amount,  according  to 
estimates,  to  between  $1,750,000,000  and 
$2,(M)0,000,000  will  also  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  through  the  issuance  of  short  term 
«rertificates. 

“To  liquidate  these  notes,  and  according¬ 
ly  satisfy  the  deficit  by  current  taxation, 
would  impose  upon  taxpayers  a  burden 
which  under  present  conditions  they  can 
not  assume. 

“During  the  period  from  1920  to  June  30, 
1930.  there  has  been  a  retirement  of  the 
public  debt,  from  surplus  revenue  alone  and 
entirely  beyond  legal  sinking  fund  require¬ 
ments,  amounting  to  $3,459,000,000.  In 
plain  words,  this  means  that  individual  and 
corporate  taxpayers  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  paid  off  that  amount  of  the  public 
debt,  which  in  reality  belongs  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  subsequent  years  to  pay.  Because 
of  this  payment  of  $3,459,000,000,  taxpayers 
of  the  same  period  have  benefitted  by  a  re¬ 
duction  in  interest  charges  of  about 
$684,000,000,  with  the  result  that  the  net 
amount  of  their  contribution  has  been 
$2,775,000,000  in  excess  of  legal  debt  reduc¬ 
tion  requirements. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  to 
have  exacted  from  these  taxpayers  so  much 
of  an  addition  to  their  legal  burden  as  this 
extra  retirement  of  the  public  debt  has  en¬ 
tailed,  and  then  in  addition  to  require  them 
to  liquidate,  by  taxes  which  they  would  pay 
this  year  and  next  year,  the  deficits  of  1931 
and  1932  under  existing  business  conditions. 

“Inasmuch  as  our  public  debt  has  been 
reduced  in  excess  of  legal  requirements  to 
the  extent  of  $2,775,000,000,  it  is  fair  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  restoration  of  that  amount  to  the 
public  debt  at  this  time  by  funding,  in  order 
that  business  may  not  be  further  burdened 
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with  taxes,  and  that  economic  recovery  he 
expedited.  This  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
imperative. 

“Such  necessary  action  is  justified  by  the 
underlying  principles  of  legislation  which 
authorized  the  original  bond  issiu's  with  long 
term  maturities.” 

If  Congress  were  to  adopt  this  concrete  suggestion, 
based  upon  sound  considerations,  we  need  liardK 
point  out  that  the  immediate  need  for  increased  taxei 
to  meet  the  current  deficit  of  the  federal  government 
would  he  less  acute,  ainl  the  effect  would  he  favor¬ 
able  upon  the  industries  and  commerce  of  our 
Country. 

Your  Taxation  Committee  has  been  farsighted 
enough  to  realize  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  possible 
to  balance  the  federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1933,  even  with  effective  retrench¬ 
ment  in  governmental  expenditures,  unless  there  is 
a  decided  improvement  in  business  conditions. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  situation,  your  Committee 
makes  its  third  recommendation,  namely,  that  in  the 
coming  session  of  Congress,  consideration  he  given 
to  the  probable  condition  of  the  Treasury  on  June 
30,  1933,  and  if  it  is  deemed  necessary,  that  Congress 
should  enact  at  that  session,  by  joint  resolution,  nec¬ 
essary  tax  revisions.  Your  Committee  exercised  good 
judgment  in  asking  that  such  revisions,  as  may  be 
necessary,  be  provided  for  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
so  that  business  will  know  in  advance  its  tax  obliga¬ 
tions  and  not  be  subjected  to  retroactive  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year  1932. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Clark’s  Committee 
strongly  feels  that  such  revisions  he  regarded  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  tax,  limited  in 
its  application  to  the  calendar  year  of  1932.  We  urge 
you  to  note  carefully  that  this  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that,  in  the  event  an  increase  in  taxation 
appears  inevitable  at  the  time  specified,  this  increase 
he  confined  to  the  higher  brackets  of  the  income 
taxes,  to  the  inheritance  taxes,  and  to  a  restoration 
of  the  gift  taxes. 

We  think  you  will  agree  that  this  lliinl  proposal 
of  your  Committee  will  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
uncertainty  of  future  tax  revision,  and  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  long  established  principle  of  collect¬ 
ing  taxes  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 


Finally,  the  Taxation  Committee  vigorously 
opposes  the  enactment  of  any  form  of  a  general  retail 
sales  tax,  a  turnover  tax,  or  so-called  luxury  taxes 
to  meet  this  present  emergency.  It  hardly  seems  nec¬ 
essary  to  review  again  in  detail  our  arguments 
against  such  measures  as  a  means  of  raising  public 
revenue. 
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Deoeiiiber,  1931 

BrieHv — they  are  not  based  upon  ability  to  pay; 
they  will  increase  the  cost  of  living;  they  will  affect 
most  severely  those  in  the  lower  income  classes,  be¬ 
cause  a  {ireater  percentage  of  their  income,  if  not  all, 

U  spent  entirely  in  living  costs;  they  are  a  tax  on 
consiiiiiption,  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a  falling 
off  of  consumer  demand,  with  adverse  effects  on  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  Nation;  they  are  based 
on  volume  and  not  on  profit;  they  are  troublesome 
and  expensive  to  administer;  ami  they  represent 
distinctly  class  legislation. 

Need  more  be  said  to  make  a  strong  case  against 
sales  tax  legislation  at  this  time? 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  Taxation 
Coininittee  of  your  Association  on  the  sound,  con¬ 
structive  program  which  it  has  advanced  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Craft  and  the  great  mass  of 
American  consumers  whom  they  serve.  Its  proposals 
were  reached  only  after  careful  study  of  the  current 
and  future  economic  and  governmental  factors  at 
stake. 

We  believe  that  this  program  will  receive  the  same 
careful  consideration  by  memhers  of  Congress  and 
Treasury  Department  officials,  with  which  former 
recoinmendations  of  your  Taxation  Committee  have 
always  met. 

We  join  Mr.  Clark  and  the  other  members  of  his 
Committee,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  early  along  the  lines  recommended,  so  that 
business  may  he  spared  the  continued  uncertainty  of 
an  exorbitant  increase  in  taxes,  and  that  confidence, 
so  essential  to  our  national  welfare,  may  be  further 
restored  during  the  coming  session. 

«  «  •  «  * 

The  Editorials  on  Taxation  appearing  in  the 
October  and  November  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  Editorial  treating  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  furnish  members  with  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  position  of  your  Association  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Members  should  spare  no  effort  in 
making  these  views  generally  known,  so  that  the  view- 
|H)int  of  the  merchant  in  regard  to  tax  revision  will 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

In  subsequent  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  we  shall 
keep  you  informed  concerning  new  developments  in 
every  field  of  taxation.  We  need  hardly  stress  the 
importance  of  this  problem  and  its  effect  upon 
American  business. 

Your  Association  and  its  Taxation  Committee  will 
•pare  no  effort  in  attempting  to  avert  the  imposition 
of  unfair  taxes  during  the  present  emergency.  It  is 


up  to  you,  as  an  individual  member,  to  see  to  it  that 
these  recommendations  of  your  Association  are  made 
known  to  your  members  in  Congress. 

The  Tiventy-First  Annual  Convention 

From  February  Ist  to  .'ith  inclusive,  the  Twenty- 
First  Annual  Convention  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  in  session. 

The  program  for  this  Convention  is  now  under 
consideration,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  there  is 
no  dearth  of  timely  subjects. 

Present-day  economic  conditions,  and  threatening 
legislation,  will  receive  their  full  share  of  sound 
discussion. 

The  lessons  which  1930  and  1931  have  taught  us, 
will  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  suggestions,  as  to  how 
they  can  best  be  applied,  will  be  stresse<l  throughout 
the  meetings.  Of  perhaps  even  greater  importance, 
will  be  the  views  of  leading  merchants  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  1932  will  present  to  retailers,  and  their 
opinions  as  to  how  these  problems  can  best  he 
solved. 

Present  indications  portend  a  most  important 
gathering  of  our  Craft.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  it  surpass  all  previous  Conventions,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  practical  and  informative  forum  on 
the  problems  of  retail  distribution. 

Watch  the  January  issue  of  The  Bulletin  for  a 
more  detailed  announcement  of  the  program  of  the 
sessions  of  your  National  Association  and  its  Asso¬ 
ciate  Divisions  and  Groups. 

In  the  meantime — in  fact  right  now — put  the  Con¬ 
vention  dates — February  1-5 — on  your  calendar  and 
plan  to  be  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City, 
during  the  first  week  of  February,  1932. 

Most  important  business  of  the  Retail  Craft  of  our 
Country,  will  be  transacted  at  that  place  during  that 
Week.  It  will  yield  you  a  handsome  return  on  your 
investment  of  time  and  effort  to  attend. 


Electrical  Merchandising  Program  Takes 
On  Netv  Activity 

The  work  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee,  of  which  your  President,  D.  F.  Kelly, 
is  Chairman,  is  being  continued  into  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  field,  of  interest  to  every  retailer  of  electrical 
appliances. 

Thus  far,  the  work  of  this  Committee  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  field  of  Trade  Relations,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  such  abuses  as  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  years  in  the  promotion  and  sale  of  electrical 
appliances  by  public  utility  companies  and  local 
dealers.  During  the  past  nine  months  this  part  of 
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the  program  has  shown  marked  progress,  culminat¬ 
ing  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Statement  of 
Merchandising  Procedure,  which  has  been  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  a  previous  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  work  of  promoting  more  satisfactory  relations 
among  utility  companies  and  retailers,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

There  is  being  undertaken,  now,  a  thorough  and 
practical  survey  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promoting  these  lines  of  goods. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  activity  of  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  will  make  available  to 
retailers  information  which  will  enable  them  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  promote  these  lines  more  aggressively, 
and  to  increase  substantially  their  sales  volume. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  field  of  household 
electrical  appliances,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  department  store,  hardware  store,  furniture 
store,  etc.  It  is  also  readily  admitted  that  retailers  in 
the  past  have  not  made  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 
It  is  because  of  this  situation  that  this  new  study  is 
being  undertaken,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Electri¬ 
cal  Merchandising  Joint  Committee. 

We  are  certain  that  it  will  result  in  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  distribution 
of  electrical  goods. 

We  shall  keep  members  informed,  in  subsequent 
issues  of  The  Bulletin,  as  this  important  program 
is  developed.  This  work  is  being  undertaken  in  your 
behalf  and  we  urge  you  to  make  practical  use  of 
the  information  which  will  be  released  from  time  to 
time  concerning  its  progress. 

Delivery  Survey  Receives  Support  of 
Members 

Delivery  systems  in  a  particular  community  tend 
to  acquire  certain  characteristics  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  common  to  the  community.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  may  be  the  direct  result  of  efforts  of  com¬ 
peting  merchants  to  vie  with  each  other  in  serving 
their  customers.  Then  again  they  may  reflect  the 
influences  of  certain  factors  of  a  non-competitive 
nature,  such  as  the  varying  density  of  population  in 
urban,  suburban  and  rural  districts  of  the  trading 
area,  or  the  availability  of  local  parcel  transfer  com¬ 
panies,  covering  outlying  territory,  which  in  effect 
supplement  the  store’s  own  delivery  systems. 

These  conditions  have  lead  to  the  development  of 
certain  practices  in  delivery  procedure,  which  should 
be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  discarding  those 
which  may  be  found  unsound  and  wasteful  and  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  lower  delivery  costs. 

We  believe  that  an  analysis  of  these  competitive 
and  non-competitive  delivery  factors  in  a  given  trad- 
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ing  community,  would  be  most  valuable  at  the  ven 
outset  of  the  delivery  survey  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  at  the  request  of 
your  Association. 

The  merchants  of  Boston,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  that  City,  have  con¬ 
sented  to  participate  in  a  survey  of  delivery  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Boston  trading  area,  offering  their  dis¬ 
trict  as  a  laboratory.  As  a  result  it  is  expected  that 
a  plan  of  procedure  can  be  developed  which  will  aid 
materially  in  the  study  of  retail  delivery  conditions 
In  other  sections  of  the  country. 

This  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  is  characteristic  of  their  progressiveness. 
Moreover,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  indications  al¬ 
ready  point  towards  an  eager  and  generous  response 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  this  important  pro- 
jecL  This  open-mindedness  of  the  members  of  our 
Craft  and  their  enthusiasm  to  exchange  experiences 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  merchants,  is  most 
encouraging  and  should  result  in  a  study  that  will 
be  of  practical  value  to  all  interested  in  this  phase  of 
store  service. 


Important  Ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  Relative  to  the  Reimportation  of 
American  Made  Fiber  Containers 


Certain  importers  of  goods  have  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  exporting  from  this  country  shipments  of 
fiber  boxes  in  a  knocked  down  condition,  to  he  filled 
abroad  with  foreign  merchandise  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  as  the  containers  of  such  merchandise. 

In  the  past,  when  these  boxes  or  fiber  containers 
were  returned  to  this  country  filled  with  goods  con¬ 
signed  to  persons  other  than  those  who  exported 
them  originally,  they  were  subject  to  a  tariff  duty. 
In  the  event  that  they  were  consigned  to  the  original 
exporter,  they  were  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Your  Association  took  this  matter  up  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  requested  that  American 
made  fiber  containers  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  consignee  is  the 
original  exporter  of  the  containers.  In  other  words, 
we  wished  to  make  it  possible  for  an  importer  or 
department  store  to  have  foreign  goods  packed  in 
American  made  containers,  and  to  bring  these  goods 
into  our  Country  without  paying  duty  on  the  con¬ 
tainers. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  granting  this  privilege  to 
American  importers.  This  ruling  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  November  20, 
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1931,  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  Customs,  New 
York,  N.  Y^.,  and  signed  by  Frank  Dow,  Acting  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Customs.  A  copy  of  this  letter  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  We  urge 
all  those  members  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
to  read  it  carefully  and  thus  become  acquainted  with 
its  provisions. 

At  Your  Service 

In  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  The  Bulletin, 
there  will  appear  on  the  inside  front  cover  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  Headquarters'  Staff  of  your 
National  Association,  who  are  engaged  in  service 
work. 

The  facilities  of  this  Staff  are  at  your  disposal.  Its 
members  are  equipped,  through  experience  and 
training,  to  give  authoritative  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  problems  of  retail  store  operation. 

Their  advice  and  counsel  are  sought  daily  by  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  in  connection  with  jiroblems  of  accounting 
and  control,  merchandising,  advertising  and  sales 
proniotion,  store  management,  customers’  services, 
personnel,  traffic,  delivery,  insurance,  legislation, 
testing  of  merchandise,  etc. 

We  regard  this  consulting  service  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  important  features  of  membership. 
We  are  always  jrleased  when  a  member  store  makes 
frequent  use  of  our  staff  facilities,  because  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  store  is  enjoying  fully  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  membership. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  stores  which  make 
such  constant  use  of  their  Association  that  we  term 
them  our  “regular  customers.”  We  would  like  to 
urge  every  member  of  the  Association  to  become  a 
“regular  customer”  by  making  frequent  use  of  the 
various  services  of  the  Association. 

There  is  not  a  retailer  in  our  Country  today,  who 
has  not  a  number  of  problems  which  the  experiences 
of  other  merchants  cannot  help  in  solving. 

Your  Association  and  its  Associate  Divisions  and 
Groups,  through  their  Staff  Bureaus,  are  constantly 
gathering  information,  ideas  and  statistics  which  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 

The  niemhers  of  your  Headquarters’  Staff  are  work¬ 
ing  for  you  just  as  earnestly  as  though  they  were  on 
your  own  pay  roll.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  en¬ 
courage  your  executives  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
privileges  of  membership.  Stores  which  are  doing 


so,  are  finding  their  Association  contact  a  most  valu¬ 
able  investment  and  one  which  they  would  not  be 
without. 

Remember,  it  is  your  Association  and  it  is  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  the  service  of  the  more  than  3700 
progressive  members  on  its  roster. 

Greetings 

December  is  here  again  and  with  it  the  advent  of 
the  Holiday  Season. 

There  perhaps  never  was  a  time  when  this  Old 
World  of  ours  was  more  in  need  of  Holiday  Spirit 
and  Cheer  than  today. 

The  Peoples  of  the  Earth  have  felt  the  effect  of 
the  major  transition  which  is  taking  place  in  world¬ 
wide  economic  conditions.  This  change  has  thrust 
upon  many  of  our  fellow-beings  hardships  which 
their  own  personal  actions  did  not  merit,  but  which 
the  changed  order  of  things  made  inevitable. 

Present-day  conditions  furnish  us  an  opportunity, 
such  as  we  have  never  had  before,  to  practice  the 
true  Spirit  of  Christmas. 

Although  one  of  the  voungest  nations  of  the 
World,  we  know  that  the  Spirit  of  this  Holiday  of 
the  centuries  is  firmly  entrenched  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people.  It  will  take  more  than  a  temporary  econ¬ 
omic  adversity  to  cause  it  to  wane. 

At  this  Season  of  the  year,  we  have  a  three-fold 
obligation  to  fulfill — to  aid  the  needy,  gladden  the 
hearts  of  children,  and  spread  good-will  throughout 
the  Land. 

When  the  Holiday  Season  has  passed,  we  feel  that 
our  Country  and  the  World  in  general  will  be  the 
better  for  it. 

We  owe  much  to  the  Spirit  of  Christmas! 

It  has  been  built  up  and  fostered  by  the  genera¬ 
tions  which  have  gone  before,  it  will  continue  with  us 
through  countless  generations,  until  the  end  of  time. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  the 
Greetings  of  their  Officers,  Directors  and  Head¬ 
quarters’  Staff. 
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Costs  Per  Transaction 

in  Department  Stores 
in  1929  and  19*10 

By  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ* 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  Business  School 


The  decline  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  retail 
prices  of  much,  if  not  most,  department  store 
merchandise,  and  the  tendency  for  many  custo¬ 
mers  to  select  cheaper  qualities,  undoubtedly  have  ex¬ 
erted  an  important,  unfavorable  intluence  on  the  per¬ 
centages  of  operating  expense  to  sales  and  have  served 
to  focus  the  attention  of  many  store  executives  on  the 
shortcomings  of  these  percentages  as  tools  for  use  in 
store  control.  Since  store  executives,  generally,  tend 
to  mark  up  their  cost  prices  by  more  or  less  definitely 
fixed  percentages,  it  is  clear  that  at  all  times  expenses 
in  percentage  of  sales  must  be  kept  under  control,  if 
losses  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is  equally  clear  that  in 
times  of  price  declines  like  those  of  1929,  1930,  and 
1931,  drastic  cuts  in  dollar  expense  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  percentages  in  line. 

Need  New  Measure  of  Efficiency 

Even  though  it  may  be  true  that,  as  a  rule,  these 
cuts  in  dollar  expense  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
expense  percentages  at  desired  levels,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  amount  of  the  reductions  which  can  be  made 
in  dollar  expenses  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
operating  efficiency  can  be  increased.  Percentages 
alone  give  little  basis  for  determining  at  any  one  time, 
how  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
greater  efficiency  and  how  much  additional  progress 
can  reasonably  be  expected.  For  example,  a  rising  ex¬ 
pense  percentage  does  not  necessarily  indicate  decreas¬ 
ing  efficiency  and  a  decreasing  expense  jxircentage  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  increasing  efficiency. 

As  a  result  of  these  facts,  and  of  conditions  in 
recent  years,  there  has  been  growing  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  an  index  of  expense  expressed  in  terms 
of  physical  units  or,  what  is  often  more  practicable, 
in  terms  of  transacti@ns.  The  cost  per  transaction, 
or  cost  in  cents  per  average  sale,  is  such  an  index.  It 
has  weaknesses  which  are  readily  apparent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  amount  of  goods  represented  by  the  average 
sale  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  Also,  the  average 
sale  for  different  stores,  or  for  different  types  of  store, 
may  be  markedly  different.  Nevertheless,  thinking  of 
expense  as  so  much  in  cents  per  transaction,  has  de¬ 
finite  advantage  over  thinking  in  terms  of  percentages. 

A  concrete  example  may  serve  to  make  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  more  clear.  Assume  that  a  man’s  shirt 
of  given  quality  sells  at  $2.00,  and  that  the  percentages 

♦Professor  Schmalz  is  in  charge  of  the  Study  of  Operating 
Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores,  which  has  been 
authorized,  sponsored  and  financed  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  Association. 


of  gross  margin,  total  e.xpense,  and  net  profit  for  the 
department  in  which  that  shirt  is  a  typical  item  are, 
respectively,  30,  25,  and  5  (net  sales=100%).  In 
this  case  the  gross  margin  amounts  to  60  cents,  the 
expense  to  50  cents,  and  the  profit  to  10  cents.  If  the 
price  of  this  shirt  declines  to  $1.75,  the  amount  of 
margin  probably  will  decline  to  about  52^  cents,  for 
the  buyer  will  be  forced  by  competition,  if  not  by  his 
own  habit,  to  maintain  apjjroximately  the  30%  rate. 
Expense,  however,  will  tend  to  remain  at  50  cents. 
Salaries  will  not  decline,  handling  charges  will  not  be 
less,  and  overhead  will  remain  constant.  The  rate  of 
e.xpense,  therefore,  will  go  up  to  about  28.6%  (.50 
+  1.75);  and  profit  will  drop  to  2j4  cents,  or  1.4% 
of  sales.  The  same  sort  of  thing  will  happen,  at  least 
for  a  time,  if  customers  generally  select  $1.75  shirts 
instead  of  $2.00  shirts. 

Ways  of  Maintaining  Profit 

Obviously  in  this  situation  there  are  two  alternative 
methods  of  maintaining  profit.  The  rate  of  gross 
margin  may  be  increased  sufficiently  to  provide  the 
former  amount  of  gross  margin,  i.  e.  60  cents,  or  the 
amount  of  expense  may  be  reduced  to  provide  the  old 
l)rofit  with  the  new  margin.  This  would  require  the 
reduction  of  expense  to  42)/2  cents  (52j4  cents — 10 
cents).  This  latter  course  would  involve  an  actual  de¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  expense,  for  .42j/2-^1.75  is  about 
24.3.  Even  if  the  old  rate  of  profit,  and  not  the  old 
amount  of  profit,  were  to  be  maintained,  expense  would 
have  to  cut  to  43^  cents. 

The  first  alternative  as  a  rule  is  not  practicable, 
owing  to  the  workings  of  competition ;  and  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  a  given  shirt  by  12j/2%  of  the  old 
expense  in  cents  (that  is,  in  this  instance,  from  50 
cents  to  434^  cents)  is  asking  a  good  deal.  When  faced 
with  a  problem  of  this  sort,  store  executives  can  only 
try  to  raise  the  rate  of  gross  margin  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  cut  the  rate  of  expense  as  much  as 
possible,  and  hope  to  come  out  even.  In  the  process, 
it  should  be  very  helpful  for  them  to  know  not  only 
what  is  hap>pening  to  percentage  costs,  but  what  is 
happening  to  unit  costs  (costs  in  cents  per  unit).  At 
present  the  figure  readily  available,  which  most  nearly 
meets  the  need,  is  the  cost  per  transaction.  Hence,  as 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  better  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Harvard  Bureau  has  prepared  the  common 
figures,  in  terms  of  cents  per  transaction,  for  1929  and 
1930,  presented  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

When  it  sent  out  its  request  for  margin,  expense, 
and  profit  figures  for  1930,  the  Bureau  asked  il  de- 
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partnunt  and  specialty  stores  to  report  the  number  of 
transactions  for  1929  and  1930.  Fifty  four  dei)artment 
stores,  with  sales  of  $2,000,000  or  more,  rei)orted 
usable  figures  for  both  years.  The  number  of  specialty 
stores  which  reported  was  too  small  to  permit  the 
calctilati  m  of  common  figures.  .\lso,  the  data  received 
were  such  that  it  is  not  jx>ssible  to  say  whether  the 
number  of  transactions  is  "gross”  or  "net.” 

In  i^reparing  the  common  fig^ire  on  costs  per  transac¬ 
tion.  the  Bureau  began  by  using  the  number  of 
transactions  for  each  store,  much  as  net  sales  volume 
is  used  in  arriving  at  the  percentages  of  expense  to 
sales,  b'ach  item  of  expense  for  each  store,  was 
divided  by  the  number  of  transactions  for  that  store, 
to  get  the  cost  (in  cents)  per  transaction.  Then  these 
figures  were  treated  in  the  usual  Bureau  way  to  get 
the  “common  figures”  presented  in  the  tables. 

The  cost  per  transaction  data  in  the  tables  are  for 
identical  firms  for  the  two  years.  The  percentages  of 
sales  which  are  included  for  com])arisoti  are.  however, 
the  regular  common  figures,  as  reported  in  the  Bureau’s 
Bulletins  Nos.  83  and  85.  The  natural  classification  of 
e.xpense  used  in  Tables  2.  3,  and  4,  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  the  Bureau  employed  for 
1930,  owing  to  the  desirability  of  making  the  figures 
for  1929  and  1930  as  nearly  comparable  as  possible. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  1929  and  1930  classifications 
differed  in  the  manner  of  handling  real  estate  and 
equipment  costs. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  whereas  expenses  in  percent¬ 
age  of  sales  were  almost  uniformly  higher  in  1930 
than  in  1929,  just  the  opposite  was  true  of  the  costs 
per  transaction.  Important  exceptions  to  this  tendency 
for  cost  per  transaction  to  be  lower  in  1930  occur  in 
only  six  cases: 

1.  Professional  services  expense  for  stores 
with  sales  of  from  $2,0CO,000  to  $4,000,- 
000. 


2.  Rent  expense  for  stores  with  sales  of 
$4,000,000  or  more. 

3.  Losses  from  bad  debts  for  stores  with 
sales  of  $4,000,000  or  more. 

4.  Unclassified  expense  for  stores  with  sales 
of  from  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

5.  Expense  for  accounting  office,  accounts 
receivable,  and  credit,  in  stores  with  sales 
of  $4,000,000  or  more. 

6.  Occupancy  expense  real  estate,  fixture, 
and  equipment  costs  for  stores  with  sales 
of  $4,000,000  or  more. 

That  losses  from  bad  debts  should  be  higher  in 
1930  seems  quite  reasonable  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
also,  that  expenditures  per  transaction  for  unclassified 
in  one  of  the  groups  might  diflfer  from  the  general 
experience,  for  reasons  of  no  great  significance.  If 
additional  attention  to  credits  and  collections  w’as  neces¬ 
sary  in  1930,  as  seems  ]Jossible.  that  would  account 
for  the  higher  cost  per  transaction  for  the  accounting 
office,  accounts  receivable,  and  credit  function  in 
stores  with  sales  of  $4,000,000  or  more.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  expenditure  for  professional  services  in 
stores  with  sales  of  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000 
might  be  higher,  for  these  smaller  organizations  may 
have  employed  outside  credit  or  collection  assistance. 
The  rent  and  occupancy  items  are,  of  course,  related. 
Since  it  seems  unlikely  that  actual  dollar  expenditures 
for  rent,  or  for  other  items  on  owned  plant  in  lieu 
of  rent,  were  higher  in  1930  than  in  19^,  and  since 
the  number  of  transactions  typically  increased  slightly, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  rent  and  occupancy  ex¬ 
pense  per  transaction  should  have  been  higher  in  the 
latter  year.  Possibly  the  figures  for  the  two  years 
are  not  strictly  comparable.  The  use  of  estimates  was 
necessary  in  adjusting  the  1929  data  for  rent  and 
related  items  to  the  1930  basis. 


Table  1.  Margin,  Expense  and  Profit  in  Cents  per  Transaction’  for  Department  Stores 
with  Sales  of  $2,000,000  or  More:  1929  and  1930 

(ivith  results  in  percentages  of  net  sales  for  comparison) 


CoM-Mo.N  Figures 

FOR  Stores  With 

Sales  of 

from  $2,000,000 

$4,000,000 

$10,000,000 

to 

$4,000,000 

to  $10,000,000 

or  more 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Cents  per  Transaction:' 

Number  of  Firms  . 

17 

17 

19 

19 

18 

18 

Gross  Margin  . 

79.0c 

73.0c 

86.5c 

77.0c 

102.0c 

91.0c 

Total  Expense*  . 

75.8 

72.0 

83.7 

77.3 

93.6 

89.0 

Net  Profit  or  Loss*  . 

3.2c 

1.0c 

2.8c 

L0.3c 

8.4c 

2.0c 

Percentage  of  Net  Sales: 

Number  of  Firms  . 

58 

67 

46 

54 

29 

30 

Gross  Margin  . 

32.9% 

33.4% 

33.7% 

33.5% 

34.4% 

34.1% 

Total  Expense*  . 

32.3 

34.1 

32.5 

34.1 

32.5 

34.0 

Net  Profit* 

0.6% 

L  0.7% 

^  1.2% 

L  0.6% 

1.9% 

0.1 

‘  Expense  in  dollars  divided  by  the  number  of  transactions. 
Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  figures  for  1929  to  allow 
for  differences  in  the  method  of  computing  interest.  Thus, 


the  figures  here  given  for  total  expense  and  for  net  profit 
differ  from  those  given  in  Bulletin  No.  83,  but  afford 
approximate  comparability  with  the  figures  for  1930. 
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TABLE  2.  EXPENSES  IN  CENTS  PER  TRANSACTION'  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH 
SALES  OF  FROM  S2,000,000  TO  $4,000,000:  1929  AND  1930 

(with  exf>enscs  in  percentages  of  net  sales  for  comparison) 


Items 


Cents  Per  Transaction 
(Common  Figures  for 
17  Identical  Finns) 


Percentage  of  Net  Sales 
(Common  Figures  from 
Hanvird  Bulletins 
N timbers  83  and  85) 


Number  of  Firms 

Index  of  Change  in  Sales  (1930/1929) 

Index  of  Change  in  Number  of  Transactions  (1930/1929) 
Average  Sale"  . 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

Rentals  . 

Advertising  . 

Interest  . 

Supplies  . 

Service  Purchased  . 

Unclassified;  Losses  from  Bad  Debts  . 

Other  . 

T  ravelling  . 

Communication  . 

Repairs  . 

Taxes  . 

Insurance  . 

Depreciation  . 

Professional  Services  . 

Total  Expense  . 

Accounting  Office,  Accounts  Receivable,  and  Credit 
Executive  and  Other  Administrative  and  General :  . 

Total  Administrative  and  General  . 

Operating  and  Housekeeping  . 

Real  Estate  Costs  . 

Fixture  and  Equipment  Costs  . 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power  . 

Total  Occupancy  . 

Sales  Promotion  and  General  Advertising  . 

Display  . 

Total  Publicity  . 

Total  Buying  and  Merchandising  . 

Total  Selling  . 

Total  Delivery . 

Total  Expense  . 


1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

17 

17 

58 

67 

— 

95.9 

— 

95.1 

— 

100.4 

— 

* 

$2.30 

$2.20 

* 

$2.20t 

39.0c 

37.0c 

16.6% 

17.4% 

7.9* 

7.8 

3.7* 

4.1 

7.8 

7.6 

3.4 

3.5 

4.8 

4.2 

2.1* 

2.25 

3.5 

3.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

1.7 

0.75 

0.8 

0.9 

0.85 

0.3 

0.35 

1.95 

1.9 

0.8 

0.75 

1.3 

1.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.75 

0.35 

0.4 

0.75 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

r\.Q 

/0.4 

4.1" 

<  0.6 

1.6" 

<  0.3 

U.3 

*  0.95 

1.1 

1.2 

0.4 

0.5 

75.8c 

72.0c 

32.3"% 

34.1% 

6.0c 

05.7c 

2.4%’ 

2.55% 

13.0 

11.3 

5.4 

5.25 

19.0c 

17.0c 

7.8"% 

7.8% 

3.35 

2.6 

1.3 

1.3 

7.9* 

7.8 

3.7* 

4.1 

2.4* 

3.0 

0.9* 

1.3 

1.65 

1.6 

0.6 

0.7 

15.30c 

15.0c 

6.5% 

7.4% 

9.3 

9.0 

4.0 

4.2 

1.2 

1.0 

0.4 

0.45 

10.5c 

10.0c 

4.4% 

4.65% 

9.5 

9.5 

4.1 

4.5 

19.0 

18.0 

8.5 

8.7 

2.5 

2.5 

1.0 

1.05 

75.8c 

72.0c 

32.3% 

34.1% 

*  Data  not  available. 

t  Figures  for  this  item  were  given  on  less  than  75%  of  the 
reports  used. 

‘  Expense  in  dollars  divided  by  the  number  of  transactions. 

’  Functional  data  were  furnished  by  16  of  the  17  firms  used 
in  the  cents  per  transaction  comparison.  Functional  data 
were  given  by  47  and  55  firms  reporting  percentages  in 
1929  and  1930  respectively. 

•  The  disagreement  between  the  cents  per  transaction  figures 

and  the  figures  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  sale 
bv  the  oercentace  figure,  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 

,  First,  the  percentage  results  are  based  on  a  larger  number 
of  reports  than  are  the  cents  per  transaction  figures.  In 
the  second  place,  the  figures  for  each  item  were  not  aver¬ 


ages  based  on  aggregates,  but  rather  were  common  figures 
arrived  at  independently. 

*  For  1929  no  figure  was  secured  for  rentals,  as  distinguished 
from  fixed  plant  and  equipment  costs.  The  rental  figure 
entered  for  1929  is  an  estimated  figure,  based  upon  detailed 
figures  for  1930. 

"  Owing  to  changes  in  the  Bureau’s  expense  classification  in 
1929.  it  is  not  possible  to  give  separately  comparable  figures 
for  taxes,  insurance,  and  depreciation  for  1929. 

“  .Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  figures  for  1929,  to  allow 
for  differences  caused  by  changes  in  the  methotl  of  coni- 
nuting  interest.  Thus  the  percentage  figures  given  for 
Interest.  Total  Expense  and  Total  .Administrative  and 
General  differ  from  those  given  in  Bulletin  No.  83,  but 
'afford  approximate  comparability  with  the  figures  for  1930. 
taken  from  Bulletin  No.  85. 
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TABLE  3.  EXPENSES  IN  CENTS  PER  TRANSACTION'  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH 
SALES  OF  FROM  $4,000,000  TO  $10,000,000:  1929  AND  1930 

(with  cxi'enses  in  percentages  of  net  sales  for  comparison) 


Items 


Number  of  Firms'  . 

Index  of  Cliange  in  Sales  (1930/1929)  . 

Index  of  Change  in  Number  of  Transactions  (1930/1929) 

Average  Sale“  . 

Total  I’ay  Roll  . 

Rentals  . 

Advertising  . 

Interest  . 

Supplies  . 

Service  Purchased  . 

Unclassified:  Losses  from  Bad  Debts  . 

Other  . 

Travelling  . 

Communication  . 

Repairs  . 

Taxes  . 

Insurance  . 

Depreciation  . 

Professional  Services  . 

Total  Expense  . 

Accounting  Office,  Accounts  Receivable,  and  Credit 
Executive  and  Other  Administrative  and  General :  . 

Total  Administrative  and  General  . 

Operating  and  Housekeeping  . 

Real  Estate  Costs  . 

Fixture  and  Equipment  Costs  . 

Heat,  Light  and  Power  . 

Total  Occupancy  . 

Sales  Promotion  and  General  Advertising  . 

Display  . 

Total  Publicity  . 

Total  Buying  and  Merchandising  . 

Total  Selling  . 

Total  Delivery  . 

Total  F'xpense  . 


*  Data  not  available. 

t  Figures  for  this  item  were  given  on  less  than  75%  of  the 
reports  used. 

‘  Expense  in  dollars  divided  by  the  number  of  transactions. 

’  F'unctional  data  were  furnished  in  1929  by  the  entire  19  firms 
and  in  1930  by  16  of  the  firms  used  in  the  cents  per  trans¬ 
action  comparison.  Functional  data  were  given  by  36  and 
45  firms  reporting  percentages  in  1929  and  1930  respec¬ 
tively. 

’  The  disagreement  between  the  cents  per  transaction  figures 
and  the  figures  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  sale 
by  the  percentage  figures  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
F'irst,  the  percentage  results  are  based  on  a  larger  number 
of  reports  than  are  the  cents  per  transaction  figures.  In 
the  second  place,  the  figures  for  each  item  were  not  aver¬ 


Pkrce.ntaue 

OK  Net  Sales 

Ck.VTS  I'KR 

Trans.\ctio.\ 

( Common 

Fiqures  from 

(Common 

Fiqures  for 

Harvard  Bulletins 

Identical  Firms) 

Numbers  83  and  85) 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

19 

19 

46 

54 

— 

92.5 

— 

94.0 

— 

100.5 

— 

* 

$2.50 

$2.30 

* 

$2.20t 

44.3c 

40.5c 

16.7% 

17.1% 

9.3* 

9.5 

3.7* 

4.4 

9.5 

7.8 

3.6 

3.9 

4.5 

4.5 

2.1“ 

2.1 

4.3 

3.7 

1.75 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

0.7 

0.8 

0.75 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

2.15 

2.3 

0.8 

0.8 

1.15 

1.15 

0.45 

•  0.45 

0.95 

0.9 

0.35 

0.4 

0.65 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

/0.7 

i  0.35 

3.5“ 

<  0.55 

1.4“ 

<  0.25 

1  1.75 

'  0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.35 

0.5 

83.7c 

77.3c 

32.5*% 

34.1% 

6.0c 

6.1c 

2.3% 

2.45% 

12.0 

10.7 

5.0 

4.75 

18.0c 

16.8c 

7.3*% 

7.2% 

4.2 

3.6 

1.55 

1.5 

9.3‘ 

9.5 

3.7* 

4.4 

2.1* 

3.0 

0.7* 

1.15 

1.6 

1.4 

0.65 

0.6 

17.2c 

17.5c 

6.6% 

7.65% 

10.25 

9.5 

4.4 

4.6 

1.25 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4 

11.5c 

10.5c 

4.8% 

5.0% 

12.5 

12.0 

4.2 

4.5 

21.0 

17.5 

8.25 

8.35 

3.5 

3.0 

1.35 

1.4 

83.7c 

77.3c 

32.5% 

34.1% 

ages  based  on  aggregates  but  rather  were  common  figures 
arrived  at  independently. 

*  For  1929  no  figure  was  secured  for  rentals  as  distinguished 

from  fixed  plant  and  equipment  costs.  The  rental  figure 
entered  for  1929  is  an  estimated  figure  based  upon  detailed 
figures  for  1930. 

■'  Owing  to  changes  in  the  Bureau’s  expense  classification  in 
1929,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  separately  comparable  figures 
for  taxes,  insurance,  and  depreciation  for  1929. 

*  Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  figures  for  1929  to  allow 

for  differences  caused  by  changes  in  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  interest.  Thus  the  percentage  figures  given  for 
Interest,  Total  Expense,  and  Total  Administrative  and 
General,  differ  from  those  given  in  Bulletin  No.  83  but 
afford  approximate  comparability  with  the  figures  for  1930 
taken  from  Bulletin  No.  85. 
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TABLE  4.  EXPENSES  IN  CENTS  PER  TRANSACTION^  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH 


SALES  OF  810,000,000  OR  MORE; 

1929  AND  1930 

{zcitli  expenses  in  percentages  of  net  sales  for  comparison) 

Percentage 

OK  Net  Sale: 

Ce.nts 

PER 

Transaction 

(Common 

Figures  from 

Items 

{Common 

Figures  for 

Harvard  Bulletins 

Identical  Firms) 

Xiimbers  83  and  85) 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Number  of  Firms*  . 

18 

18 

29 

30 

Index  of  Change  in  Sales  (1930/1929)  . 

— 

94.0 

— 

94.2 

Index  of  Change  in  Number  of  Transactions  (1930/1929)  ... 

— 

101.5 

— 

♦ 

Average  Sales*  . 

$2.80 

$2.60 

♦ 

$2.65 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

47.8c 

45.0c 

17.0% 

17.4% 

Rentals  . 

12.9* 

13.3 

4.0* 

4.6 

Advertising  .  . 

9.2 

8.5 

3.3 

3.45 

Interest  . 

4.9 

4.5 

1.85* 

1.85 

Supplies  . 

5.0 

4.7 

1.7 

1.75 

Service  Purchased  . 

1.5 

1.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Unclassified;  Losses  from  Bad  Debts  . 

0.65 

1.0 

0.25 

0.35 

Other  . 

2.55 

2.35 

0.85 

0.9 

Travelling  . 

1.1 

1.0 

0.35 

0.35 

Communication  .  . 

1.0 

1.05 

0.35 

0.4 

Repairs  . 

1.2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

Taxes  . 

/0.75 

/0.3 

Insurance  . 

4.55* 

<  0.6 

1.4* 

<  0.25 

Depreciation  . 

12.8 

10.95 

Professional  Services  . 

125 

1.25 

0.45 

0.55 

Total  Expense  . 

93.6c 

89.0c 

32.5*% 

34.0% 

Accounting  Office,  Accounts  Receivable,  and  Credit  . 

S.9c 

6.0c 

2.2% 

2.35% 

Executive  and  Other  .Administrative  and  General  . 

12.0 

11.0 

4.2 

4.2 

Total  Administrative  and  (jeneral  . 

17.9c 

17.0c 

6.4*% 

6.55% 

Operating  and  Housekeeping  . 

4.9 

4.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Real  Estate  Costs  . 

12.9* 

13.3 

4.0* 

4.6 

Fixture  and  Equipment  Costs  . 

3.8* 

3.9 

1.1* 

1.25 

Heat,  Light  and  Power  . 

1.4 

1.3 

0.5 

0.55 

Total  Occupancy  . 

23.0c 

23.0c 

7.2% 

00 

o 

Sales  Promotion  and  General  Advertising  . 

11.0 

10.0 

3.95 

4.0 

Display  . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.35 

0.4 

Total  Publicity  . 

12.0c 

11.0c 

4.3% 

4.4% 

Total  Buying  and  Merchandising  . 

12.5 

11.8 

4.7 

4.7 

Total  Selling  . 

23.5 

21.7 

8.3 

8.55 

Total  Deliverv  . 

4.7 

4.5 

1.6 

1.8 

Total  Expense  . 

93.6c 

89.0c 

32.5% 

34.0% 

*  Data  not  available. 

‘  Expense  in  dollars  divided  by  the  number  of  transactions. 

*  Functional  data  were  furnished  by  17  of  the  18  firms  used 

in  the  cents  per  transaction  comparison.  Functional  data 
were  given  by  27  and  28  firms  reporting  percentages  in 
1929  and  1930  respectively. 

*  The  disagreement  between  the  cents  per  transaction  figures 

and  the  figures  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  sale 
by  the  percentage  figure,  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  percentage  results  are  based  on  a  larger  number 
of  reports  than  are  the  cents  per  transaction  figures.  In 
the  second  place,  the  figures  for  each  item  were  not  aver¬ 
ages  based  on  aggregates  but  rather  were  common  figures 
arrived  at  independently. 


*  For  1929  no  figure  was  secured  for  rentals  as  distinguished 

from  fixed  plant  and  equipment  costs.  The  rental  figure 
entered  for  1929  is  an  estimated  figure,  based  upon  de¬ 
tailed  figures  for  1930. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  Bureau’s  expense  classification  in 
1929,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  separately  comparable  figures 
for  taxes,  insurance,  and  depreciation  for  1929. 

*  -Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  figures  for  1929,  to  allow 

for_  differences  caused  by  changes  in  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  interest.  Thus  the  percentage  figures  given  for 
Interest.  Total  Expense,  and  Total  .Administrative  and 
(ieneral  differ  from  those  given  in  Bulletin  No.  83  but 
afford  approximate  comparability  with  the  figures  for  1930 
taken  from  Bulletin  No.  85. 
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Thus,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  tendency  for  cost 
per  tratisaction  to  be  lower  in  1930  are  easily  under- 
standalde.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude : 

1.  That  much  of  the  increase  in  the  rates  of 
expense  in  1930,  compared  with  1929,  was 
caused  by  the  decline  in  prices,  or  by  a 


tendency  for  customers  to  prefer  cheaper 
(jualities  of  goods;  and 

2.  That  department  stores  actually  increased 
their  operating  efficiency  in  1930  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1929. 


Table  5,  Functional  Division  of  Pay  Roll  Expense  in  Cents  per  Transaction*  for  Department  Stores 
with  Sales  of  §2,000,000  or  More:  1929  and  1930 
{until  results  in  percentages  of  net  sales  for  comparison) 

Common  Figures  for  Stores  With  Sales  of 


from  $2,000,000 

$4,000,000 

$10,000,000 

to 

$4,000,000 

to  $10,000,000 

or 

more 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Cents  per  Transaction:' 

Number  of  Firms*  . 

16 

16 

19 

16 

17 

17 

Executive  . 

2.5c 

2.5c 

2.1c 

1.7c 

2.0c 

2.0c 

Other  Administrative  and  General  .... 

5.9 

5.3 

6.6 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

Occupancy  . 

2.3 

2.0 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

3.3 

Publicity  . 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

Buying  . 

7.5 

7.6 

10.7 

10.35 

10.3 

9.7 

Selling  .  . 

17.6 

16.7 

18.5 

16.5 

21.3 

19.5 

Delivery  . . . 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

1.55 

2.6 

2.6 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

39.0c 

37.0c 

44.3c 

40.5c 

47.8c 

45.0c 

Percentage  of  Net  Sales: 

Number  of  Firms*  . 

47 

55 

36 

45 

27 

28 

Executive  . 

1.1% 

1.1% 

0.9% 

0.7% 

0.65% 

0.7% 

Other  Administrative  and  General  . 

2.3 

2.45 

2.45 

2.55 

2.35 

2.45 

Occupancy  . 

0.95 

0.95 

1.15 

1.1 

1.1 

1.15 

Publicity  . 

Buying  . 

Selling  . 

0.65 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

3.45 

3.75 

3.55 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

7.6 

7.9 

7.35 

7.55 

7.5 

7.65 

Delivery  . 

0.55 

0.55 

0.7 

0.75 

0.9 

0.9 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

16.5% 

17.4% 

16.7% 

17.1% 

17.0% 

17.4% 

‘  Expense  in  dollars  divided  by  the  number 

of  transactions.  ’ 

Functional  data 
ing  expenses 

were  not  furnished  by  all  the  firms  report- 
by  natural  divisions. 

Specifications  for  Labelling  Blankets 


The  sjiecifications  for  labelling  blankets  recommended 
by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  at  a  conference  of  the  blanket  industry, 
called  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  November  20th.  These  standards  are 
as  follows; 

“No  finished  blanket  containing  less  than  10 
]ier  cent  wool  shall  carry  the  word  ‘wool’  in 
any  form. 

Blankets 

containing 

between  Shall  he  labelled 

%  %  % 

10  &  20,  part  wool,  not  less  than  10 
20  &  30,  part  wool,  not  less  than  20 
30  &  40,  part  wool,  not  less  than  30 
40  &  50,  part  wool,  not  less  than  40 
50  &  60,  part  wool,  not  less  than  50 
60  &  70,  part  wool,  not  less  than  60 
70  &  80,  part  wool,  not  less  than  70 
80  &  90,  part  wool,  not  less  than  80 
90  &  98,  part  wool,  not  less  than  90 
Above  98,  all  wool. 

(Continued 


“The  words  ‘not  less  than  10  per  cent,’  ‘not 
less  than  20  per  cent,’  etc.,  in  the  advertising 
shall  appear  in  the  same  size  type  as  the  words 
‘part  wool.’  The  wool  content  refers  only  to 
the  fibers  employed.” 

The  condition  which  now  exists  in  the  blanket  in¬ 
dustry  in  regard  to  the  labelling  of  wool  blankets  and 
the  arguments  presented  by  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  in  support  of  the  recommendation  for  the  labelling 
of  the  wool  content  of  blankets  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  term  “part  wool”  as  it  is  being  used  in 
the  labelling,  advertising  and  selling  of 
blankets  is  misleading  and  deceptive  to  the 
customer  because  the  impression  of  wool 
content  which  it  creates  does  not  actually 
exist. 

2.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  blankets  labelled 
as  “part  wool”,  according  to  a  number  of 
conservative  estimates,  actually  contain  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  wool  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  only  a  fractional  per  cent  of  wool. 

on  page  750) 
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Important  Ruling  of  Treasury  Department 

Relative  to  Tariff  Status  of  Fiber  Containers  of  American  Manufacture 
Exported  and  Reimported  Containing  Foreign  Merchandise 


The  following  correspondence  resulting  from  the 
action  of  your  Association  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department,  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  merchants  who  use  American  made 
fil)er  containers  for  importing  merchandise  from  for¬ 
eign  countries: 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Bureau  of  Customs 
Washington 

110508 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 

November  20,  1931 

Mr.  Harold  R.  Young 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
1006-7  Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sir: 

I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  of  even 
date  to  the  Collector  of  Customs,  containing 
the  Bureau’s  decision  on  the  case  mentioned 
in  your  letter  dated  October  2,  1931,  relative 
to  fiber  containers  of  American  manufacture 
exported  and  reimported  containing  foreign 


merchandise. 

The  enclosures  of  your  letter  are  returned. 
By  direction  of  the  Commissioner. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Ashworth 

Chief  of  Dh'ision 


Enclosure. 
No.  5074 


November  20,  1931 

The  Collector  of  Customs, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sir: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  November 
6,  1931  (5/7466),  reporting  upon  the  Bureau’s  refer¬ 
ence  of  a  communication  from  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  relative  to  the 
tariff  status  of  certain  fiber  containers  of  American 
manufacture. 

It  appears  that  certain  domestic  interests  desire  to 
export  from  this  country  to  various  foreign  countries, 
shipments  of  fiber  boxes  in  a  knocked-down  condition, 
to  be  filled  abroad  with  foreign  merchandise  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  as  the  containers  of  such 
merchandise.  In  some  cases  the  boxes  will  be  imported 
on  their  return  by  or  for  the  account  of  persons  other 
than  those  who  exported  them  from  this  country,  and 
inquiry  is  made  whether  in  such  cases  the  boxes  may 
be  accorded  free  entr\’  under  the  second  clause  of 
paragraph  1615  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  applicable  customs  regulations. 

The  boxes  are  described  as  being  constructed  in  ^'ari- 


ous  forms,  some  Ijeing  simple  shells  like  ordinary  lM)xes, 
and  some  Ijeing  of  tyjX's  known  as  “engineered  pack¬ 
ages’’  or  "strawless  containers",  consisting  of  shells  and 
fiber  cells  or  partitions  and  i)ads  for  the  protection  of 
fragile  articles  to  be  i)acked  therein.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  interior  parts  are  in  fact  i)arts 
of  the  container,  manufactured  with  and  for  it,  and 
that  the  shell  and  interior  parts  are  bought,  sold,  and 
used  as  entireties. 

When  imported,  the  fiber  boxes  may  l)e  the  sole  con¬ 
tainers  of  the  imported  merchandise,  or  numbers  of 
them  may  be  packed  in  large  lx)xes  or  crates  for  con¬ 
venience  and  economy  of  transportation;  but  in  all 
cases  the  boxes  will  be  of  such  substantial  character 
as  to  l)e  suitable  for  use  as  outer  containers  for  ship¬ 
ping  purposes. 

The  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion,  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  that  the  so-called  “engineered  packages’’  described 
above  may  l)e  considered  to  l)e  entireties,  and  that  these, 
as  well  as  the  simple  boxes  in  question,  are  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  provision  for  “other  containers  or  cover¬ 
ings’’  in  the  second  clause  of  paragraph  1615,  if  they 
are  substantial  l)oxes  similar  in  character  and  in  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used  to  the  containers 
specified  by  name  in  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  i.  e., 
steel  boxes,  casks,  barrels,  etc.  The  allow'ance  of  free 
entry  for  such  containers  should  not,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  their  importation  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  person  who  exported  them  from  the  United 
States. 

It  should  be  stated,  further,  that  the  Bureau  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  provision  in  paragraph  1615  for 
steel  boxes,  casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags,  and  other 
containers  or  coverings  of  American  manufacture  ex- 
IMirted  filled  with  American  products,  or  exported  empty 
and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products  *  *  ♦  Init 
the  exemption  of  bags  from  duty  shall  apply  only  to 
such  domestic  bags  as  may  l>e  imported  by  the  ex])orter 
thereof  *  *  *  *  ’’applies  only  to  containers  and  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  kinds  specifically  enumerated  therein  and 
such  as  are  ejusdem  generis  therewith.  Containers  are 
considered  by  this  office  to  be  ejusdem  generis  with 
those  particularly  named  in  the  quotation  only  if  they 
are  substantial  in  character  and  suitable  for  use  as  outer 
coverings  for  the  shipment  of  merchandise,  whether 
or  not  they  are  so  used  in  any  particular  case. 

You  will  please  lie  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing. 

Respectfully 

(Signed)  Frank  Dow 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs 

Approved : 

November  20,  1931 

(Signed)  A.  W.  Mellon 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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one.  Most  customers  are  fully  entitled  to  credit  and 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  tbe  inconvenience  of 
long  delay  while  the  store  is  determining  their  credit 
standing:  but  for  the  stores  to  grant  credit  carelessly 
would  involve  losses  that  the  people  who  pay  their  bills 
would  have  to  bear.  The  stores  in  Boston  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  adjacent  localities  are  solving  this  problem  in  an 
effective  manner  through  the  operation  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Credit  Bureau.  Through  this  Bureau,  they 
will  soon  have  at  hand  all  the  credit  records  and  rat¬ 
ings  of  every  customer  in  the  entire  city  and  its 
suburbs. 

Formation  of  Credit  Bureau 

The  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau  was  opened  October 
6,  1930.  and  started  at  once  gathering  together  in  a 
master  file  tbe  records  of  the  credit  and  buying  habits 
of  all  retail  customers  in  the  area  covered.  All  the 
large  retail  establishments  of  Boston,  which  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  retail  business  on  which  credit  is 
allowed,  agreed  to  send  to  the  Merchants’  Credit 
Bureau  the  ledger  record  of  each  of  its  customers.  The 
full  force  of  this  tremendous  task  fell  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  credit  managers  of  the  respective 
stores.  As  these  records  came  into  the  Bureau,  a  corps 
of  clerks  was  on  hand  to  file  them. 

Imagine  the  size  of  the  task,  for  during  the  past  year 
they  have  built  up  a  file  of  approximately  800,000 
names  of  customers,  and  by  the  first  of  the  new  year 
will  have  more  than  1,000,000  such  cards.  Under  the 
names  already  collected  are  the  records  of  more  than 
1,200,000  different  ledger  exi)eriences. 

As  soon  as  it  had  opened,  the  Bureau  began  answer¬ 
ing  the  inquiries  of  its  member  stores,  most  of  which 
were  by  telephone.  The  requests  run  something  like 
this:  “Please  reix)rt  credit  standing  of  Mrs.  G,  address 
blank  D  Street,  Boston.”  While  the  inquirer  still  holds 
the  phone,  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  turns  quickly  to  the 
master  card  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  G  and  reads  back 
the  record  of  all  the  credit  transactions  she  has  had 
with  any  of  the  reporting  stores.  The  record  and  rat¬ 
ing  alone  is  given ;  no  opinion  is  offered  by  the  clerk 
at  the  Bureau.  Whether  or  not  Mrs.  G  will  make  a  good 
credit  customer  is  judged  primarily  by  the  way  in  which 
she  has  settled  her  accounts  in  the  past. 

During  the  first  month  of  operation,  October,  1930. 
the  Bureau  answered  3,237  such  inquiries ;  in  October, 
1931,  one  year  later,  it  answered  12,426  inquiries,  or  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  500  per  day.  The  growth  of  the 
service  also  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1930  the  Bureau  gave  439  ratings  on  the  cards  it 
had  on  file,  in  October,  1931  it  gave  14,788  such  rat- 
ings. 

It  is  assured,  therefore,  that  within  a  relatively  short 
time  there  will  be  on  file  in  the  Merchants’  Credit  Bur¬ 
eau  the  record  of  practically  every  customer.  By  far 
the  great  majority  of  customers  have  a  good  credit 
rating  and  the  fact  that  is  so  readily  available  to  all 
the  principal  stores,  is  a  real  advantage  to  these  custo¬ 
mers.  Whenever  one  of  these  customers  wishes  to  open 
a  new  account  with  a  Boston  store,  she  is  not  subjected 
to  long  investigation  and  delay.  In  a  very  brief  interval, 
the  credit  manager  has  before  him  her  entire  ledger 
record  with  all  the  other  stores  in  which  she  has  had 


I 

accounts;  he  knows  without  further  questioning  that  H 
she  is  a  good  customer  to  have.  In  the  same  way,  when  { 
an  emergency  arises  making  it  impossible  for  such  a  I 
customer  to  carry  out  her  usual  practice  of  prompt  i 
payment,  the  credit  manager  is  able  to  show  the  special  [j 
consideration  that  the  situation  calls  for.  i 

Conversely,  the  same  course  of  information  helps  I 
to  eliminate  these  customers  whose  practice  in  the  past  | 
does  not  warrant  the  privilege  of  credit  and  who  ’ 
would  be  likely  to  prove  a  burden  to  the  other  cnsto-  j; 
iners  of  the  store.  !; 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  a  new  custo¬ 
mer  appears  who  has  never  had  any  accounts  in  Boston  | 
and  for  whom  such  ledger  records  as  above  described 
are  not  available.  Sometimes,  also,  there  may  be  a  close 
([ue.stion  as  to  how  one  of  the  old  customers  who  has 
had  accounts  should  be  classified — a  case,  perhaps, 
where  unusual  circumstances  should  be  considered.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  everyone  receives  fair  treatment, 
the  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau  also  maintains  what  is 
called  the  Special  Report  Department.  This  Dei)art- 
ment,  like  the  regular  Clearance  Department  which  I  \ 
have  described,  was  started  in  October,  1930  and  has 
had  a  most  active  first  year’s  work. 

The  special  reports  make  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau’s  service,  furnishing  the 
additional  information  that  is  so  essential  to  the  credit 
manager  in  deciding  doubtful  cases,  and  also  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  credit  standing  that  is  merited  by  new 
comers.  During  the  past  month  of  October,  the  dei)art- 
ment  has  written  5,120  such  reports  and  the  demand 
for  its  services  is  growing  at  an  amazing  rate. 

Increasing  Area  Covered 

The  number  of  stores  having  membership  in  the 
Merchants’  Credit  Bureau  is  steadily  increasing,  l^st 
spring  the  stores  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  of  C(jm- 
inerce  made  arrangements  whereby  they  could  have  the 
services  of  the  Bureau.  'I'his  is  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  such  a  plan  has  ever  been  adopted  by 
a  bureau  in  a  large  city  giving  credit  service  to  a  small 
community.  It  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Stephen  Dow  and  Clarence  Hawkins,  Secretary  of  the 
Brookline  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  this  division  was 
started  and  now  has  ninety  members. 

After  hearing  of  the  Brookline  plan,  George  E.  C<jle 
of  the  Harvard  Co-operative  Society  of  Cambridge, 
thought  it  would  he  advisable  for  the  Cambridge 
merchants  to  have  such  a  plan.  There  were  many  ob¬ 
stacles  to  overcome,  but  there  finally  was  established 
what  is  known  as  the  Cambridge  Division  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Credit  Bureau,  in  the  Cambridge  Industrial 
-Association. 

These  two  branches  are  fore-runners  of  many  more, 
so  that  eventually  the  consumers  of  the  entire  greater 
Boston  business  area  will  be  protected  against  most  of 
the  losses  and  consequentlly  higher  distribution  costs 
involved  by  the  few  who  habitually  abuse  the  privilege 
of  credit.  The  area  of  influence  extends  even  further, 
for  the  Bureau  now  is  giving  service  in  cities  and  towns 
where  there  are  no  credit  bureaus,  mostly  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  In  these  sections  it  has 
over  200  correspondents. 

The  problem  of  regulating  the  excessive  returning  of 
merchandise  is  also  one  that  can  be  materially  lessened 
through  the  help  of  the  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau.  Few 
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customers  realize-  how  much  it  costs  them  in  money 
and  inconvenience,  because  someone  else  has  the  habit 
ot  buying  first  and  deciding  afterward.  During  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  the  stores  in  Boston  have  had 
S20,UK.),U00  worth  of  merchandise  returned.  Some  of 
these  returns  are  justified  and  some  are  not.  It  has 
come  to  he  such  an  imiK)rtant  element  in  the  C(;st  of 
distribution  that  the  Retail  Trade  Board  aiJjxiinted  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  recommend  a  plan  where- 
liy  these  returns  could  he  controlled,  'bhe  committee 
was  referred  to  the  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau,  whose 
Directors  ai)pointed  a  committee  headed  by  Lawrence 
hitner  of  Win.  Filene’s  Sons  Company.  The  iKjlicy  they 
recommended  was  agreed  upon  by  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  member  stores  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board, 
and  a  plan  was  ado])ted  to  work  through  the  Mer¬ 
chants'  Credit  Bureau. 

1  would  like,  however,  to  give  you  certain  facts  on 
the  matter  of  returning  goods  that  will  he  of  interest 
to  every  consumer  w’ho  is  trying  to  balance  a  family 
budget.  We  are  talking  about  something  that  runs  into 
real  money.  When  the  stores  in  Boston  in  one  year 
take  back  $20,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  that  they 
had  already  sold,  it  means  a  direct  exjtense  to  them  of 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  that  amount,  or  $5,000,000.  This 
is  a  conservative  estimate,  for  it  must  include  the  cost 
of  selling  the  goods  again,  the  loss  from  mark-downs 
due  to  improper  packing  and  style  depreciation,  also 
delivery  and  handling  charges.  A  careful  survey  of  the 
problem  shows  that  at  least  half  of  the  merchandise 
returns  I  have  mentioned  could  he  eliminated  without 
impairing  in  any  way  the  proper  use  of  the  privilege. 
.Su])i)ose  that  we  consumers,  by  taking  more  care  in  our 
Ituying,  should  reduce  this  w’aste  and  loss  by  half, 
there  is  $2,500,000  a  year  that  the  stores  of  Boston  can 
and  will  take  off  the  prices  of  their  goods.  It  is  like 
finding  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  that  the  buying 
public  in  this  community  can  have  to  help  eek  out 
what  to  many  is  a  hard  year.  It  is  a  sum  that  we,  as 
consumers,  are  wasting  every  year  simply  through 
careless  buying.  If  someone  asked  us  to  raise  $2,500,- 
000  we  w'ould  say  that  it  could  not  be  done,  not  this 
year  anyway,  yet  we  are  throwing  away  that  much 
without  a  thought. 

List  of  Those  Abusing  Privilege 

The  first  requirement  is  to  know  who  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  oflFenders.  This  can  be  learned  only  by  a  study 
of  the  ledger  records  of  over  two  million  consumers, 
such  as  the  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau  is  now  collect- 

ing. 

In  addition  to  recording  and  reporting  the  manner  in 
which  each  consumer  handles  his  or  her  account,  the 
Rureau  also  will  report  the  proportion  or  amount  of 
goods  returned  by  each  consumer.  In  each  case  where 
this  amount  habitually  is  excessive,  the  fact  will  he 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  individual  stores  in  judg¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  the  account  of  that  consumer  will 
be  a  lienefit  or  a  detriment  to  the  other  customers  of 
the  store.  Moreover,  in  the  long  run,  the  stores  that 
thus  protect  the  majority  of  their  customers  from  the 
losses  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  small  minority, 
and  that  pass  on  this  saving  in  the  form  of  lower  prices, 
will  render  a  service  that  the  buying  public  will  recog¬ 
nize  and  reward  with  their  trade. 

The  retail  merchants,  who  themselves  are  by  no 


means  blameless  in  this  matter,  also  should  set  about  at 
f)nce  to  inspect  the  methods  of  selling  in  their  stores 
and  eliminate  all  practices  that  tend  to  induce  their 
customers  to  buy  and  take  out  of  the  store  more  gcKjds 
than  they  intend  to  keep. 

For  many  years  the  stores  have  simply  followed  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  in  some  ways  have  even 
heljied  to  induce  the  economic  wrongs  that  now  e.xist.  It 
was  far  easier  to  let  Mr.  A  run  up  an  over-due  account 
and  to  collect  the  cost  from  the  rest  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  through  higher  prices,  than  it  would  have  been  to 
have  insisted  upon  a  square  deal  for  all.  Moreover, 
none  of  Mr.  A’s  neighbors  who  jiaid  their  bills  promjjt- 
ly  ever  thought  of  feeling  hard  toward  him,  because  no 
one  realized  just  how  much  of  .\’s  bill  he  was  paying. 
Even  the  retailer  him.self  never  stopjx^d  to  figure  it 
out. 

Backing  of  Public  Opinion 

Now,  however,  conditions  are  different.  The  pinch 
of  present  economic  conditions  is  causing  the  average 
consumer  to  think  more  about  the  prices  he  pays  than 
he  ever  did  before.  The  majority  of  consumers  and  of 
retail  merchants  are  reaching  the  .same  conclusion  at 
the  same  time ;  namely  that  this  matter  of  retail  credit 
accommodation  and  the  privilege  of  returning  merchan¬ 
dise,  must  be  jnit  onto  a  business  basis  so  that  each 
customer  will  carry  his  own  load.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do — to  change  the  habits  and  practices  of 
generations.  It  can  lie  brought  about  only  in  the  same 
way  that  the  banks  have  brought  about  the  sound  and 
businesslike  attitude  of  the  public  in  their  banking 
relations ;  that  is.  all  stores  that  e.xtend  credit  and  other 
jirivileges,.  must  settle  u|X)n  definite,  fair  and  workable 
rules  by  which  they  will  he  governed,  and  then  stick 
to  them.  A  second,  hut  ec|ually.  im|xirtant  step  is  tha,t 
the  great  majority  of  consumers  who  do  handle  their 
accounts  properly  shall  come  to  realize  the  burden  that 
falls  on  them,  as  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  privileges  by 
the  irresponsible  few.  Once  they  really  know  the  facts, 
there  will  be  no  question  about  public  co-operation.  The 
time  will  come  when  as  much  stigma  will  attach  to  the 
admission  that  one  has  over-due  accounts  at  the  stores, 
as  now  attaches  to  the  jxirson  who  has  an  over-due 
note  at  the  bank  or  who  is  posted  for  non-])ayment  of 
dues  at  his  club. 

No  Partiality 

The  stores  on  the  other  hand,  must  do  their  part 
by  insisting  that  all  their  customers  live  up  to  the  rules. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  rich  and  poor.  The  projxjrtion 
of  wealthy  customers  who  abuse  their  privileges  is  quite 
as  large  as  that  among  jx.*ople  of  moderate  means,  and 
the  cost  to  society  is  quite  as  serious.  The  Merchants’ 
Credit  Bureau  will  keep  the  records  of  all. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that  l)Oth  the 
merchants  and  the  consumers  in  the  whole  vicinity  of 
Boston  are  right  in  expecting  that  the  Boston  Mer¬ 
chants’  Credit  Bureau  will  operate  as  a  real  benefit  to  the 
community :  that  it  will  enable  the  retail  stores  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  waste  that  comes  from  abuse  of  valuable  privi¬ 
leges  and  thereby  effect  im^xjrtant  savings  that  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  retail  customers  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices  for  merchandise.  We  ask  the  fullest  co-operation 
of  the  public  in  carrying  out  this  w’orth  while  program. 
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Executioner 


X  HE  accompanyin{{  caHoon  illustrates  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  confronting  our  people. 


It  shows  a  lusty  individual  about  to  bring  his  axe, 
THE  SALES  T-AXE,  down  upon  3  eggs  typifying  national 
progress.  The  individual  smiles  because  he  ignorantly  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  weapon  will  only  crack  the  eggs  sufficiently 
to  yield  a  helpful  sustenance  for  himself  and  his  family. 


xV  CTU  ALLY  the  force  of  his  axe  will  deal  a  crushing, 
killing  blow  at  3  promising  eggs,  as  follows: 


('0\Sl'Meil‘S  Pl'KCHASISG  POWER— A  mlei  tax  tcill  arfrf  owf  or  two  aer  cent— 
perha£i_mon — to  the  eoot  ot  everything,  including  the  neceooil^  ot  life,  thereby 


BUSINESS  REVIVAL — A  ouleo  tax  will  fall  moot  heavily  upon  thooe  who  Mui  atford  it 
teoMt—the  wage  earnert  ot  the  country.  Even  the  unemployed  wUl  have  to  pay!  Thi*  ie 
a  poor  way  to  revive  bueineoe. 

EMPLOYilEST—A  ealee  taxiea  lax  on  volume  ot  bueineee  and  not  on  profito.  Volume 
of  bueineee  ehould  be  encourag^,  rather  than  penalized,  ae  a  ri^  for  unemployment. 


Reprinted  From 
The  New  York.  Times 
November  24,  1931 
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DON’T  FORGET  THIS!  A  sales  tax  will  be  paid  by  you  and 
you  and  you-the  wage  earners  and  consumers  of  our  countri’I 
See  our  Fulton  Street  Windows  for  a  graphic  demonstration 


The  NAMM  Store 

of  Brooklyn 


Actively  enj^aj^iiig  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
throuj'h  daily  aclvertising  calling  attention  to  un¬ 
sound  legislation,  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
retailers  throughout  the  country,  according  to  lienjamin 
H.  Xamm,  President  of  The  Xanim  Store.  Brooklyn. 
X.  Y.  Mr.  Namm  believes  that  the  greatest  deficiency 
existing  in  retail  advertising  today  is  “lack  of  scojje” 
— especially  in  the  field  of  public  relations.  It  is  his 
feeling  that  advertising  can  helj)  to  cure  some  of  the 
various  ills  from  which  retailing  is  suffering.  ( )ne  of 
these  consincuous  ills  is  the  sales  tax  movement,  now 
invading  the  country.  It  would  seem  very  reasonable 
to  believe  that,  esiiecially  in  the  instance  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  retailers  throughout  the  country  can  build  lU)  a 
tremendous  optiosition  by  demonstrating  how  such  a 
tax  can  effect  the  pocket  hooks  of  consumers. 

In  a  recent  address.  Mr.  Xamm  said  “Our  own  store 
had  a  theory  about  all  this  which  may  he  of  interest. 
We  believed  that  the  public  was  under  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  we.  the  retailers,  were  going  to  absorb 
this  tax  and  not  pass  it  on.  Therefore,  we  ran  several 


full-page  advertisements  which  set  forth  the  simjde 
facts  and  urged  iiatrons,  consumer's  leagues  and  civic 
bodies  to  tell  us  how  they  felt.  Xeedless  to  state,  the 
verdict  was  both  large  and  quite  unanimous.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  this  up  by  window-displays,  showing  how  mer¬ 
chandise  must  he  price-tagged  after  the  sales  tax  had 
gone  into  effect.  Dresses  and  hats,  for  instance,  were 
shown  as  follows : 

Price  Sales  Tax  .Iwoaiit  Total 
Dresses  $10.00  1%  10c  $10.10 

Hats  5.00  1%  5c  5.05 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  sales  tax  wcnildn’t  die 
a  sudden  and  unmourned  death  if.  for  just  one  week 
during  the  year,  all  stores  in  all  cities  were  to  carry 
a  similar  message  to  their  patrons.” 

The  aflvertisement  and  window  flisplay  photograph 
sh  )wn  on  these  pages  illustrate  how  the  Xamm  Store 
is  iiresenting  this  inauspicious  plan  to  its  customers.  Mr. 
Xamm  feels  very  confident  that  the  results  of  this 
cam])aign  are  repaying  the  effort  many  times  over. 
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Tell  the  Public  What  a  Sales  Tax  Means 


The  Buyer^s  Job 


How  the  Budget  is  Set  Up 

By  D.  G.  CARZIS 

Editor’s  Note — For  those  ivho  are  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  setting  up 
a  budget,  the  following  illustrations  will  serve  as  an  excellent  review;  and  for 
those  who  are  not  so  experienced,  it  will  serve  as  a  practiced  tnanual — o  complete 
statement  of  purpose  and  method.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  executives, 
although  thoroughly  understanding  the  technique  of  budget  making,  fail  to  get 
from  it  the  maximum  of  benefit  which  should  be  realized.  In  order  to  carry 
through  frotn  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  budget,  there  is  set  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  a  complete  plan  and  the  analyses  which  were  made  in  arriving  at 
the  plan.  J.  L.  F. 


IX  previous  years  the  impression  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  stores  that  figures  were  sacred ;  that 
they  were  to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  owners  and 
the  bookkeeper.  If  any  information  was  ever  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  buyer,  it  was  done  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  buyer  would  be  called  to  the  owner’s  or  manager’s 
office  and  there  told  that  his  sales  were  “shot  to  pieces.” 
that  his  markup  was  terrible  and  his  shortage  appalling ; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  sales  might  have  been 
only  slightly  below  last  year’s,  his  markup  even  better 
than  last  year  and  his  shortage  negligible.  To  tell  the 
buyer  the  truth  was  considered  bad  manners ;  to  scare 
him — ah!  that  was  the  secret  of  good  management. 

The  buyer  would  sit  there  with  bowed  head,  take  all 
that  was  given  to  him,  and  say  nothing.  What  could 
he  say?  He  did  not  know  the  facts.  The  boss  had  the 
figures  and  “figures  don’t  lie.”  And  when  the  “con¬ 
ference”  was  over,  he  would  go  back  to  his  department, 
place  his  head  between  his  hands  and  wonder  whether 
life  was  worth  living.  He  knew'  that  he  wras  doing  his 
very  best ;  he  knew  he  was  buying  at  rock-bottom  prices ; 
that  his  prices  w'ere,  if  not  lower,  at  least  as  low  as  his 
competitors’ ;  and  that  his  force  w'as  behind  him  one 
hundred  per  cent.  And  now  he  was  a  failure — a  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

Today,  however,  the  buyer  usually  is  not  only  given 
most  of  the  figures  which  measure  the  results  of  his 
operations,  but  he  is  encouraged  to  use  them — to  exer¬ 
cise  control — to  direct  his  operations  and  get  results, 
rather  than  to  w'ait  until  the  end  of  the  period  and  re¬ 
sort  to  post-mortems. 

The  Open  Book  Policy 

The  open  book  policy  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  adoption  of  the  retail  inventory  method  and  the 
improvements  in  office  methods  which  make  vital  mer¬ 
chandising  and  expense  information  readilv  availalde. 
Reports  covering  every  phase  of  merchandising  and 
operating  a  department  are  now  being  di snatched 
promptly  and  regularlv  to  the  merchandising  divisions. 
The  departmental  budget  f  Figures  1  and  2)  and  its 
supplementan,’  reports  (Figures  3  and  4)  may  be  looked 


upon  as  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  to  institute  an 
open  book  policy  in  retail  stores. 

These  budgets  are  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  They  are  made  out  in  triplicate,  the  original  re¬ 
maining  in  the  controller’s  office,  the  duplicate  going  to 
the  divisional  merchandise  manager  and  the  triplicate 
to  the  buyer.  Once  these  budgets  are  released,  they 
constitute  the  charted  path  the  department  must  fol¬ 
low,  in  order  to  reach  the  port  of  destination — the  an¬ 
ticipated  net  profit.  Of  course,  during  the  voyage, 
storms  may  be  encountered  and  detours  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  When  that  happens  the  departmental  budget  will 
show  not  only  the  deviation  from  the  charted  course, 
but  also  its  extent,  so  that  the  proper  action  may  be 
taken  to  bring  the  department  back  to  its  laid-out  path 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Preparation  of  the  Budget 

Budgets  are  set  up  by  the  controller,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  the  buyer.  This  is  neces.sary  in  order 
to  eliminate  any  over-optimism.  The  more  conserva¬ 
tive  the  original  estimates,  the  greater  the  satisfaction 
when  these  estimates  are  being  surpassed.  *^uc  in  order 
that  they  may  perform  this  function  intelligently,  the 
collaborators  must  be  more  than  figure  men.  They  mu<t 
be  students  of  conditions  and  business  prophets.  They 
must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  store  and  its 
personnel.  They  must  never  take  it  for  granted  that, 
i)ecause  a  department  has  I^een  losing  volume  in  the 
past,  it  will  continue  to  lose  volume  in  the  future.  They 
must  study  and  analyze  the  reasons  for  this  loss  and  !■« 
able  to  suggest  the  remedy.  Likewise,  they  must  be 
willing  to  make  temporary  sacrifices  in  order  to  get 
better  results  in  the  future.  Sometimes  a  lower  initial 
markup,  a  bigger  allowance  for  markdowns,  a  bigger 
advertising  allowance,  an  increase  in  the  selling  |ier- 
sonnel  or  a  more  expensive  buyer,  will  turn  the  tide 
for  a  department,  even  though  “average”  figures  may 
dictate  otherwise. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  let  us  proceed  to 
set  up  the  budget.  In  the  first  two  columns  we  list  the 
actual  performance  during  the  two  previous  years.  If 
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the  information  gained  from  these  figures  is  considered 
inadequate,  we  may  go  back  a  few  more  years.  We 
tlien  spread  before  us  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Ury  Goods  Association,  by  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  by 
any  other  trade  association  to  which  we  belong,  as 
well  as  any  additional  information  we  may  have  avail¬ 
able. 

Fortified  by  these  external  guides  our  own  past  per¬ 
formance,  our  knowledge  of  our  own  particular  con¬ 
ditions  and  future  plans,  our  knowledge  of  general  and 
local  business  conditions,  and  last,  but  not  least,  by 
our  own  unbiased  judgment — we  proceed  to  put  down 
the  figures  representing  each  department’s  anticipated 
performance  for  the  coming  year,  in  the  column  headed 
"Required  this  Year’’  (Figure  I).  Before  we  do  so, 
however,  we  study  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  analyze  the  reasons  which 
were  responsible  for  these  changes,  as  the  continuation 
or  elimination  of  those  reasons  would  be  bound  to  affect 
the  deiiartmeiit  either  in  the  same  way  or  differently 
during  the  coming  year. 

Planning  Sales 

'I'he  first  item  to  be  planned  is  net  sales.  These 
showed  an  increase  of  5.16%  in  1928  over  1927.  If 
the  same  rate  of  increase  would  prevail  in  1929,  we 
might  do  $154,000.00.  It  may  be  true  that  we  now 
have  a  lietter  buyer  than  in  1927,  and  our  stocks  are  in 
a  better  shape,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  last  year  we 
forced  business  through  excessive  advertising,  which 
cannot  be  i)ermitted  again  this  year.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  we  may  expect  an  increase,  we  cannot  expect 
to  duplicate  last  year’s  rate.  It  is  more  likely  that  our 
sales  would  reach  $150,000.00  in  1929  than  $154,000.00, 
so  we  put  down  the  former  figure. 

The  average  ratio  of  returns  to  net  sales  for  this 
department  is  10.23%.  Last  year  our  returns  showed  a 
substantial  decrease.  This  year  we  should  l)e  able  to 
reduce  them  still  further,  because  our  merchandise  is 
better,  and  our  salesforce  is  better  trained.  So  we  may 
ex{)ect  it  to  come  down  to  10%.  By  applying  this  ratio 
to  the  net  sales,  we  find  the  amount  of  anticipated  re¬ 
turns  and  gross  sales.  We  then  list  the  monthly  sales 
of  this  department  for  three  to  five  years  back,  add 
them  and  compute  the  ratio  of  each  month’s  sales  to 
the  total  sales,  provided  that  the  store  has  been  on  the 
same  calendar  basis  during  all  these  years.  If  it  has 
not,  the  figures  are  adjusted  on  the  present  calendar 
basis.  Likewise,  the  figures  are  adjusted  to  take  care 
of  fluctuations  in  volume,  due  to  the  shifting  of  Holi¬ 
days,  such  as  Easter,  for  example,  which  usually  comes 
in  .‘\pril  and  occasionally  in  March.  We  then  add  the 
following  month’s  ratio  to  the  previous  month’s  ratio, 
to  find  the  percentage  of  the  anticipated  annual  volume 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  For  instance,  if  February’s 
ratio  is  5.28,  and  March’s  7.94,  the  percentage  of  the 
anticipated  volume  at  the  end  of  March  would  be  13.22. 
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Initial  Markup 

The  next  item  is  the  initial  markup.  The  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  average  is  40.16%  ,  and  some  departments  in 
our  own  group  make  between  41.0%  and  42.0/i .  But 
our  department  is  still  undeveloi)ed ;  it  needs  more  vol¬ 
ume.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to 
have  it  jump  from  39.68%  to  42.0%  or  even  41.0%. 
That  might  affect  its  volume  adversely.  So,  for  this 
year,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  markup  of  40.0%. 

Our  stocks  are  now  clean,  so  our  markdowns  this 
year  should  not  exceed  6.0% — slightly  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  Our  shortages  should  not  exceed  1.5%,  and  we 
set  our  employees’  discounts  at  0.5%.  The  total  of 
these  three  items  at  retail  amount  to  8.0%.  This  we 
reduce  to  cost  by  multiplying  it  by  the  complement  of 
the  initial  markup,  in  this  case  60.0%  .  By  deducting 
the  cost  figure  from  the  initial  markup,  we  obtain  the 
markup  that  this  dejiartment  is  exi)ected  to  maintain 
in  1929. 

Establishing  Proper  Inventories 

W’e  now  move  to  the  bracket,  next  to  the  last  one,  the 
first  item  of  which  is  the  annual  stockturn.  This  item 
showed  a  substantial  improvement  in  1928,  but  is  still 
l)elow  the  average  of  6.32.  In  establishing  the  rate 
for  this  year,  however,  considerable  care  must  be  used 
not  to  set  it  too  high,  because  on  it  depends  the  de- 
j)artnient’s  purchasing  during  the  year.  In  this  |)artic- 
ular  case,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  the 
de])artment  has  not  yet  grown  to  maturity ;  that  in  order 
to  i)rovide  sufficient  selection,  it  must  have  a  minimum 
amount  of  stock  on  hand  at  all  times.  Some  dejjart- 
ments  in  the  same  group  turn  their  stock  seven  and 
eight  times  a  year,  but  we  should  be  satisfied  to  turn 
ours  six  times  during  this  year.  With  this  as  a  lasis, 
we  proceed  to  establish  our  ideal  inventories  at  the  end 
(»f  each  month. 

Establishing  the  proper  inventories  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  proh 
lems  in  retailing.  We  wish  to  submit  herewith  a  for¬ 
mula  which  will  enable  any  store,  at  any  time,  to  deter¬ 
mine  accurately  the  correct  inventory  that  a  department 
or  the  store  as  a  whole  should  have  at  the  beginning 
of  any  month,  in  order  to  attain  a  certain  predeter¬ 
mined  rate  of  stockturn. 

A  =  (r  i  %  \^V 

in  which  A  is  the  amount  of  the  inventory  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month. 

R  is  the  average  ratio  of  monthly  sales,  which 
in  a  store  on  a  straight  twelve  month  basis 
amounts  to  8.33%,  and  in  tho.se  stores 
which  are  on  a  four  and  five  week  basis, 
amounts  to  7.69%  for  the  four  week  ]>eriod 
and  to  9.62%  for  the  five  week  period. 

V  is  the  variation  between  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  monthlv  .sales  and  the  average  ratio 
(R). 
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is  the  sum  of  all  the  average  monthly  in¬ 
ventories,  which,  in  the  case  of  those  stores 
on  a  straight  twelve  month  basis  is  the 
average  retail  inventory  times  twelve,  and 
the  case  of  those  stores  which  are  on  a  four 
and  five  week  basis,  is  the  average  retail 
inventory  times  thirteen  for  a  four  week 
period,  and  the  average  inventory  times 
10.4  for  a  five  week  period.  The  average 
retail  inventory  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
anticipated  annual  net  sales  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  rate  of  stockturn. 


average  inventories  ^iiounts  to  $325,000.00  for  a  four 
week  period,  and  to  $260,000.00  for  a  five  week  period. 
If  we  were  on  a  straight  twelve  month  basis,  the  total 
of  our  average  inventories  would  amount  to  $300- 
000.00. 

The  size  of  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  a  month 
is  entirely  governed  by  the  amount  of  anticipated  sales 
during  the  next  month.  In  order  to  establish  the  proper 
inventory  ratio  at  the  end  of  February,  we  must  first 
find  the  sales  ratio  of  the  month  of  March.  This 
amounts  to  7.94%  (13.22 — 5.28).  March  is  a  five 
week  month  and  the  average  sales  ratio  for  a  five  week 
jieriod  is  9.62%,  which  means  that  in  March  we  have 
a  negative  variation  of  1.68%.  The  square  root  of 
1.68%  is  1.30%  and  one  half  of  that  is  0.65%.  The 
variation  being  negative,  we  deduct  the  0.65%  from 
9.62%,  which  gives  us  8.97%. 

When  all  the  months  are  completed,  our  total  amounts 
to  97.62% — the  difference  due  on  the  most  part  to  the 
elimination  of  decimals.  If  we  want  to,  we  can  leave 
the  figures  as  they  are  and  use  the  difference  as  a 
margin  of  safety.  For  accuracy’s  sake,  we  raise  it  to 
100%,  thereby  changing  the  8.97%  to  9.19%.  The 
proper  retail  inventory,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  is  9.19%  of  $260,000.00  or  $23,848.00.  For 
our  later  convenience,  we  reduce  this  to  a  twelve  month 
basis  by  finding  what  percentage  this  amount  is  of 
$300,000.00.  In  this  particular  case,  it  is  7.95%,  which 
we  set  down  as  the  ideal  ratio.  Stores  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  twelve  month  basis  will  not  have  to  perform 
this  last  operation,  which  in  our  case  is  necessary  for 
clerical  convenience  only. 

Planning  Purchases 

Having  established  our  proper  inventories,  and  know¬ 
ing  our  anticipated  sales  and  reductions  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  the  determination  of  the  ideal  retail  pur¬ 
chases  at  the  end  of  any  period  becomes  a  simple 
mathematical  calculation.  The  following  formula  is 
used : 

Ideal  retail  inventory,  end  of  the  period  . . . . - 

Anticipated  sales,  during  the  period . . 

Anticipated  reductions,  during  the  period  . . .  - 
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Actual  retail  inventory,  beginning  of . . 

Period  purchase  allowance,  at  retail,  during 
the  period . . . 

After  the  amount  of  retail  purchases  at  the  end  of 
each  period  is  calculated  we  express  it  as  a  percentage 
of  the  anticipated  annual  net  sales.  This  later  serves 
as  a  purchasing  guide.  The  reason  we  express  both 
We  now  proceed  to  establish  the  inventory  ratio  at  inventories  and  purchases  as  ratios,  rather  than  as  abso- 

the  end  of  each  month.  This  is  the  same  as  the  inven-  lute  amounts,  is  in  order  to  take  care  of  any  fluctua- 

tory  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  Our  tions  in  volume  during  the  year, 

anticipated  annual  sales  amount  to  $150,000.00  and  our  When  the  amount  of  retail  purchases  at  the  end  of 
desired  rate  of  stockturn  is  six.  Our  average  retail  each  monthly  period  has  been  determined  we  move  to 

inventory,  therefore,  is  $25,000.00.  Since  we  are  oper-  the  third  bracket.  We  said  that  the  standard  cash  dis- 

ating  on  a  four  and  five  weeks  basis,  the  total  of  our  count  in  this  line  of  goods  was  8%,  so  we  put  this 

(Continued  on  page  775) 
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Figure  3 

This  Form  is  used  to  transmit  the  monthly  figures  to 
the  Department  Manager  and  the  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager. 
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Promoting  the  !^tore 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


A  GOOD  MARCH — a  good  spring  season 
The  March  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


THli  most  important  single  event  in  March  and 
April,  which  influences  our  business  and  our  sell¬ 
ing  plans,  is  Easter.  The  entire  sales  promotional 
calendar  is  contingent  on  the  date  of  this  event.  Easter 
in  1932  falls  on  March  27th,  six  days  after  the  first 
day  of  Spring  and  nine  days  earlier  than  Easter  last 
year.  'I'his  represents  a  real  promotional  problem, 
especially  for  our  fashion  departments. 

The  Customer’s  Viewpoint 

According  to  many  retail  advertisers,  a  later  Easter 
offers  a  greater  promotional  opportunity,  because  of 
the  natural  inspiration  given  to  the  purchase  of  apparel 
because : — 

1.  New  spring  fashions  are  more  readily 
accepted ; 

2.  Spring,  itself,  is  more  evident. 

An  early  Easter,  although  tending  to  rush  the  season 
allows  a  limited  “promotional-time”  to  be  utilized  from 
the  (late  when  new  Spring  fashions  are  available — safe¬ 
ly,  without  undue  experimentation — to  the  date  of 
Easter  itself.  A  late  Easter  has  an  obvious  advantage 
in  that  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  early  Easter  should  make 
people  purchase  earlier  than  usual.  (But  they  won’t, 
unless  (luring  the  month  of  March  we  concentrate  our 
promotional  effort  vigorously  to  that  end.)  Of  course, 
few  of  our  smartly  dressed  women  would  want  to  be 
without  a  complete  outfit  for  Easter.  Our  better  cus¬ 
tomers  usually  do  buy  new  season  apparel  very  early. 
But  they  are  the  minority.  It  is,  therefore,  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  use  every  bit  of  ammunition  we  have  to 
"rush”  tke  season.  If  we  do  a  good  job  and  if  we  are 
favored  with  mild  weather,  we  will  see  our  customers 
of  moderate  means  follow  on  the  heels  of  our  better 
customers,  and  directly  afterwards,  our  bargain  base¬ 
ment  customer  will  also  become  Spring  clothes  con¬ 
scious.  Thus,  the  whole  gamut  of  customers  will  be 
inspired  to  buy  earlier. 

Preparing  Plan  to  Attract  Early  Purchasing 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  prepare  intensive  promo¬ 
tional  plans  to  attract  early  purchasing.  If  we  are 
successful,  it  will  mean  that  winter  apparel  will  be 
thrown  aside  much  earlier,  which  will  certainly  be  a 


boon  to  retailing.  It  will  mean  that  by  February  1st, 
our  winter  stocks  must  be  cleaned  out.  It  will  mean 
that  all  apparel  and  accessory  departments  must  be 
ready  with  representative  Spring  stocks,  as  early  in 
February  as  jxjssible — and  at  least  by  February  15th. 

From  a  promotional  viewpoint,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  begin  our  Spring  a])parel  promotions  early,  including 
in  our  calendar  a  sufficient  number  of  well-planned  and 
well-organized,  aggressive  departmental  events.  The 
word  aggressive  is  used,  not  simply  because  business 
will  probably  continue  to  be  hard  to  get,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  we  need  to  get  as  much  more  volume  in  March 
as  possible,  in  order  to  counteract  any  losses  in  April 
which  may  result  from  an  early  Easter. 

Promotions  for  leading  volume  departments  should 
be  intensively  planned,  with  all  the  ability  and -brains 
we  have.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  with  a  satisfactory 
March  business,  chances  are  high  for  a  good  Spring 
season.  A  poor  March — a  crippled  Spring  season.  We 
must  be  doubly  careful  and  we  must  put  forth  extra 
efforts  to  save  our  Spring  business,  by  strengthening 
in  every  conceivable  way  our  March  promotional  calen¬ 
dar.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  insure  March,  but 
also  to  set  up  a  surplus  because  of  an  early  Easter. 

Advanced  Promotional  Emphasis  on  Fashions 

It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  advance  by  one  week 
our  promotional  emphasis  on  fashions,  in  order  to  cash 
in  on  the  business  which  Easter  usually  brings  to  the 
store.  Lay  out  promotional  plans  in  such  a  way  that 
mass  demand  for  Spring  apparel  will  begin  on  March 
1st.  The  last  week  in  February  is  none  too  early  to  be¬ 
gin  this  intensive  campaign.  Make  customers  realize 
that  Easter  is  early.  On  February  28th,  use  as  a  head¬ 
line  in  a  fashion  ad — “only  four  weeks  to  Easter.” 
Let  that  ad  start  a  concentrated  fashion  story  in  your 
campaign. 

Two  Extra  Days  Gained  in  March  and  February 

.Although  we  lose  one  day  in  January  (because  of 
five  Sundays)  we  gain  one  day  in  February  (because 
of  Leap  Year — 29  days  in  this  month)  and  also  gain 
one  day  in  March  (because  of  four  Sundays  instead 
of  five).  These  two  extra  selling  days  in  February  and 
March,  should  present  an  addecl  inspiration  for  us  to 
build  an  effective  promotional  program  for  every  major 
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division.  Instead  of  a  month-end  clearance  on  F'ebruarv’ 
29th,  schedule  a  “Blank’s  Leap  Year  ‘Eligibles’  for 

. (city)  Women.”  Injecting  a  humorous  vein 

in  your  copy  will  capture  interest. 

Eliminate  After-Easter  Sales  of  Apparel 

It  is  suggested  that  after-Easter  sales  of  apparel  l)e 
eliminated.  Even  though  Easter  is  ])assed,  keep  empha¬ 
sizing  the  newness  of  fashions.  The  buying  public, 
after  a  long  educational  program  on  the  part  of  stores, 
feels  that  an  after-Easter  sale  is  made  up  of  old  stocks 
and  usually  earmarks  this  event  as  a  clearance.  Stores 
must  mark  the  importance  and  necessity  of  extending 
the  season  for  the  purchase  of  Spring  apparel  as  long 
as  |X)ssil)le.  An  after-Easter  sale  this  year  will  tend  to 
reduce  rather  than  e.xtend  the  season. 

Continue  to  promote  the  newness  of  fashion  until 
about  April  10th,  then  jmjuikI  away  on  sales  of  Si)ring 
fashions,  and  ju.st  before  May  1st  begin  your  decisive 
clearances.  Mass  demand  for  Siiring  ai)parel  usually 
ends  around  April  15th.  At  times,  we  endeavor  to 
throttle  a  season  too  early  by  not  waiting  until  mass 
demand  ends. 

The  peak  demand  for  Spring  apjiarel  will  he  a  few 
days  before  Easter — around  March  25th.  It  would 
seem  evident  that  promoting  an  after-Easter  sale  dur¬ 
ing  this  peak  is  a  bit  of  rashness.  Many  stores  will 
eliminate  this  event  from  their  schedules  entirely. 

Leading  Volume  Departments 

What  are  your  leading  volume  departments  for 
^larch?  In  most  .stores,  this  list  will  include  coats, 
dresses,  hosiery,  millinery,  shoes,  silks,  toilet  goods, 
wash  goods,  lingerie,  men’s  furnishings,  clothing,  in¬ 
fants  wear,  rugs  and  draperies,  furniture  and  house- 
wares’.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  leading  depart¬ 
ments  almost  any  or  every  month  in  the  year,  no  matter 
what  promotional  effort  is  placed  behind  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  make  up  the  base-volume  of  our  store  and 
selling  plans  should  he  laid  carefully  to  maintain  or 
even  strengthen  their  position  in  March. 

Suggestions  for  Departments  of  Seasonal  Importance 

Many  other  dei)artments  are  important,  too.  and 
esi>ecially  important  during  March  and  April.  There¬ 
fore,  in  addition  to  knowing  what  departments  produce 
most  volume,  it  is  also  necessary  to  find  out  what  vol¬ 
ume  smaller  departments  contribute  for  March  alone. 
For  instance,  although  art  goods  contributes  only  1.2 
per  cent  to  total  store  volume,  it  contributes  in  March 
8.66  per  cent  of  that  1.2  per  cent — its  best  month  in  the 
Spring  season.  The  point  is  that  March  is  the  most 
important  month  of  Spring  for  this  minor  department 
and  for  that  reason  it  should  l)e  given  promotional  sup- 
jxjrt.  To  clarify  this  jxjint  further,  IVIarch  sales  per¬ 
centage  to  total  annual  sales  of  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  amounts  to  6.71  per  cent — a  low  ])ercentage,  al¬ 
though  this  department  is  still  a  volume  leader  in  ]March. 

Analyze  each  department  to  find  out : — 

1.  The  percentage  of  March  sales  to  total 
March  sales  for  store.  (What  the  relative 
importance  of  department’s  business  is  to 
total  store’s  volume.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  March  sale  to  total  an¬ 
nual  sales  for  department.  (What  the  rela- 

(Continued 
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tive  imjxjrtrfrice  of  March  business  of  this 
department  is  to  the  other  months  of  the 
year.) 

In  an  effort  to  illustrate  the  .seasonal  importance  of 
these  minor  departments — as  well  as  the  leading  vol¬ 
ume  departments — the  following  March  sales  percent¬ 
ages  to  total  department  annual  figures  are  used.  These 
jjercentages  are  taken  from  a  past  report  showing 
average  i)ercentages.  In  the  year  this  rejxjrt  was  made, 
Easter  fell  in  mid-April,  which  will  make  a  certain 
difference  in  the  figures  to  he  expected  in  1932  in 
ajjparel  departments. 

W  omen's  dresses — 9.41% 

Misses'  dresses  — 8.6 

This  is  one  of  the  best  volume  months  of  Spring 
for  these  two  leading  departments.  Concentrate  your 
promotions  on  the  best  selling  price  ranges.  Hold  a 
fashion  show  about  March  10th.  Get  behind  fashion 
firsts.  Last  year,  Hudson’s  (Detroit)  hit  upon  a  smart 
idea  to  tie  up  Hudson  fashion  firsts  and  Paris  origi¬ 
nals,  by  using  cablegram  reproductions  that  gave  news 
of  fashions  sixnisored  by  Paris  which  were  already  in 
its  shops.  These  small  ads  were  headed — “Flashes  from 
Paris  oj)enings.”  Feature  new  colors  in  coordinated  pro¬ 
motions.  Display  accessories  in  your  apparel  sections. 
Find  out  what  social  activities  will  take  place  in  your 
city  and  feature  evening  a]iparel  for  them.  March 
usually  l)egins  the  outdoor  sports  season. 

W^omen’s  coats — 11.29% 

Misses’  coats  — 11.11 

March  is  the  biggest  volume  month  of  Spring  for 
these  two  leading  dei)artments.  .April  is  second.  \  ol- 
ume  drops  acutely  after  .April.  Concentrate  on  your 
fastest  selling  tyi>es  and  your  fastest  selling  price  lines 
in  a  series  of  one  price  promotions.  Get  a  fashion  story 
across  in  each  ad. 

For  all  fashion  departments,  coordinate  your  promo¬ 
tional  activities.  Read  C.  1.  Burtanger’s  article  on  the 
Dramatization  of  Color,  in  the  .August  Data  Book. 
.Appoint  an  effective  style  committee  now  and  ]ntt  it 
to  work.  Read  Tobe’s  article  al.so  in  the  .August  Data 
Book  for  further  information  on  promoting  fashions. 

Hosiery — 7.55% 

This  March  make  an  effort  to  bring  up  the  average 
sale  in  this  important  department,  by  staging  a  few 
promotions  on  higher  priced  hosiery.  In  your  sale 
smashes  of  pre-Easter  hosiery'  events,  he  sure  this  year 
to  include  an  order  blank  and  coupon  in  your  advertise¬ 
ment  and,  in  order  to  make  it  really  effective,  make 
every  color  understandable.  For  instance,  Mayfari 
means  nothing  as  a  color  on  an  order  blank  ;  if  Mayfari 
is  a  light  tan  sjiecify  as  such. 

Silks— 11.84% 

Biggest  month  in  the  year  for  this  leading  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  also  true  of  notions  and  patterns,  and 
almost  true  of  laces  and  trimmings.  Early  in  March 
stimulate  and  renew  interest  in  home  sewing  by  staging 
a  March  sewing  week.  Have  salesgirls  model  fabrics 
at  each  selling  table  for  each  event.  Make  up  a  few  new 
models  for  display  forms.  Read  H.  S.  Gelbtrunk’s 
article  on  promoting  the  silk  department,  appearing  in 
0)1  page  756) 
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Store  Managers’  Council 

Employee  Shopping 

During  Store-Wide  Sales 

An  Analysis  of  Practices 
Followed  by  Medium-Sized  and  Smaller  Stores 

RE(iULATIOX  and  control  of  employee  shopping  of  these  eleven  stores  i)ermit  shopping  as  much  as  two 
is  a  problem  on  which  there  always  has  been  con-  days  in  advance  of  the  sale.  Six  of  the  stores  allow 
siderable  variation  in  store  practice.  Actual  regu-  employees  to  shop  one  day  in  advance  of  the  sale,  three 
lations  ajjplied,  differ  according  to  type  of  concern,  size,  of  these  concerns  restricting  such  advance  shopping  to 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  and  to  com-  late  afternoon  hours.  The  two  remaining  stores  j)er- 
petitive  practice.  mit  employees  to  shop  one-half  hour  or  one  hour  in 

The  factors  involved  in  handling  enij^oyee  shopping,  advance  of  the  oldening  time  on  the  day  of  the  store- 
even  during  regular  store  business  hours,  are  numerous,  wide  sale. 

Applied  to  conditions  prevailing  during  special  sales  Except  in  rare  instances,  the  remaining  five  stores 
events  and  during  days  of  store-wide  sales,  the  prob-  do  not  allow  their  employees  to  make  purchases  in 
lem  becomes  more  complicated  in  character,  and  vari-  advance  of  the  sale.  These  five  stores  regulate  em- 
ation  in  store  practice  increases.  ployee  shopping  to  store  hours  during  the  sale  or  after 

In  instances  of  store-wide  sales,  should  employees  the  sale  has  closed, 
be  allowed  to  shop  a  day  or  so  in  advance  ?  Should  the 

regular  employee  shopping  hours  prevail  during  the  Shopping  Prior  to  Public  Announcement 

actual  period  of  the  sale?  Is  it  better  to  have  employees 

concentrate  their  ])urchasing  on  the  first  day  of  the  It  is  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  these  stores  (ten 
sale  or  the  latter  days  of  such  events?  What  should  out  of  the  sixteen)  not  to  permit  advance  shopping, 
be  the  policy  of  the  store  in  allowing  its  personnel  to  before  the  store-wide  sale  has  been  publicly  announced 
take  advantage  of  special  promotions  along  with  the  to  store  customers.  Three  of  the  remaining  stores 
store’s  customers?  These  questions  cover  some  of  the  api)arently  regularly  permit  their  employees  to  make 
factors  which  must  be  considered,  and  an  analysis  of  purchases  in  advance  of  such  public  announcement, 
store  practice  suggests  that  there  are  few,  if  any.  The  other  three  stores  apply  this  procedure  under  cer- 
uniform  answers  which  are  being  generally  applied.  tain  limitations.  One  store,  for  example,  follows  this 

l)ractice  only  in  the  case  of  some  specific  item  of  mer- 
Medium  Sized  Stores  Affected  chandise,  where  the  quantity  involved  is  sufficient  to 

take  care  of  both  employee  and  customer  needs. 
The  tendency  of  stores  to  hold  more  promotional  Another  store  permits  employee  buying  in  advance  of 
events,  and  i^articularly  sales  of  a  store-wide  character,  sale  announcement  only  in  unusual  instances,  where 
in  an  effort  to  meet  present  business  conditions,  has  merchandise  is  so  fitted  to  the  store  needs  that  buyers 
recently  concentrated  the  management’s  attention  on  do  a  little  word-of-mouth  advertising  in  advance  to 
this  problem.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  medium-  the  store  people.  The  third  store  follows  this  practice 
sized  and  smaller  stores,  where  the  relative  limitation  only  in  the  case  of  its  special  shoe  sale, 
of  selling  employees  available  to  handle  such  sales  has  The  practice  of  stores  holding  private  or  advance 
frequently  required  reconsideration  of  employee  shop-  sales  to  their  charge  customers  naturally  affects  em- 
ping  practice.  ployee  shopping  |X)licies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

To  assist  medium-sized  stores  in  dealing  with  the  six  of  the  sixteen  stores  studied  do  not  promote  a 
problem,  this  study  was  made  of  the  experience  and  private  sale  to  charge  customers  prior  to  a  general 
practice  of  sixteen  representative  stores  whose  total  store-wide  sale.  The  comments  of  two  of  these  stores 
volume  of  business  ranges  from  less  than  a  million  to  regarding  private  sales  are  of  interest.  One  concern 
approximately  three  million  dollars  annually.  The  reports  that  they  do  not  hold  private  sales  to  charge 
following  summarizes  briefly  some  of  the  facts  reveal-  customers,  because  they  consider  it  an  injustice  to  the 
cd  by  this  survey.  other  customers  of  the  store.  The  other  concern  ad¬ 

it  appears  to  be  the  regular  practice  of  eleven  of  vises  that  it  is  against  their  policy  to  have  courtesy 
these  sixteen  stores  to  allow  their  employees  to  shop  selling  days  of  any  kind  for  special  customers,  it  being 
in  advance  of  the  opening  of  a  store-wide  sale.  Three  the  serious  aim  of  this  store  to  treat  all  of  its  cus- 
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tomers  in  the  same  manner,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  charge  customers  or  not. 

Four  other  stores  maintain  the  policy  of  not  allow¬ 
ing  employees  to  shop  in  advance  of  the  private  sales 
which  they  hold  for  their  charge  customers.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  this  are  the  four  remaining  concerns, 
which  allow  employee  shopping  even  in  advance  of 
the  private  sales,  when  held. 

Shopping  During  Sales  Days 

An  inquiry  was  made  also  of  the  practice  of  these 
stores  in  permitting  shopping  during  the  days  when 
store-wide  sales  are  being  held.  An  analysis  of  store 
practice  on  this  phase  of  the  problem  shows  consider¬ 
able  variation. 

Seven  stores  regularly  permit  their  employees  to 
shop  during  regular  store  hours  on  days  of  store- wide 
sales.  Four  stores  which  permit  employee  shopping  in 
advance  of  the  sale,  either  in  the  morning  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  sale,  or  the  day  previous,  definitely  pro¬ 
hibit  any  further  shopping  during  regular  store  hours 
while  the  sale  is  in  progress.  This  procedure  apparent¬ 
ly  is  followed  as  a  means  of  conducting  the  sale  with 
a  smaller  sales  force,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
most  efficient  service  possible  to  store  customers  during 
such  events. 

Another  concern  reports  that  employees  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  shop  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day, 
but  not  in  the  morning.  Another  store  advises  that 
while  it  has  no  hard  and  fast  rule  on  this  matter, 
employee  shopping  during  the  period  of  a  sale  is  gen¬ 


erally  not  permitted..  Two  other  stores  permit  shop¬ 
ping  on  the  second  day  of  such  sales,  but  not  on  the 
first. 

The  remaining  store  states  that  its  store-wide  sales 
usually  last  about  a  week,  and  that  employees  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  shop  any  day,  except  that  occasionally  they 
are  asked  not  to  shop  the  first  day,  until  it  can  be  seen 
how  busy  the  store  is  with  its  outside  customers.  The 
superintendent’s  office  decides  this  question,  and  when 
it  is  felt  that  the  store  would  not  jeopardize  its  service 
to  the  public  by  allowing  employee  shopping,  depart¬ 
ment  and  floor  managers  are  notified. 

Comments  from  the  stores  as  to  the  exact  time  or 
hours  at  which  employees  are  allowed  to  shop  during 
the  period  of  the  sale  are  also  significent.  One  store 
reports  that  on  days  of  store-wide  sales,  held  once  a 
month,  employee  shopping  hours  are  changed  from  the 
usual  period  in  the  morning  to  the  afternoon  between 
4 :30  and  5 :30.  .Another  store  states  that  it  extends 
shopping  hours  on  the  second  day  of  the  sale  for 
those  employees  who  wish  to  shop.  Contrasted  with 
these  practices,  other  stores  require  that  employees  shop 
an  hour  or  a  half  hour  before  store  opening. 

For  example,  one  of  these  concerns  permits  em¬ 
ployees  to  shop  between  8  :(X)  and  9 :00.  Instructions 
are  given  prior  to  the  day  the  sale  opens,  whereby  one- 
half  of  the  employees  in  each  department  are  permitted 
to  shop  from  8:00  to  8:25.  Then  upon  a  signal  this 
group  returns  to  their  respective  posts,  when  the  other 
half  of  the  employees  are  allowed  to  shop  for  the  re¬ 
maining  half  hour.  This  store  finds  the  plan  works 
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Workroom  Manual 

for  department  and  specialty  stores 


A  complete  and  practical  handbook  on  the  func¬ 
tion,  organization,  and  operation  of  all  types  of 
workrooms — Alteration,  Regular  Cost,  and  Manu- 
I  facturing. 

I  Comprises  108  pages  illustrated  with  model  lay- 
!  out  plans,  control  records,  work  schedules  and 
1  forms.  Analyzes  problems  of  personnel,  layout, 
equipment,  methods  and  systems. 

i 

I 


Describes  completely  such  workrooms,  among 
others,  as: — 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Alterations 

Fur  Storage  and  Fur  Repair 

Drapery  and  Upholstery 

Jewelry  and  Watch  Repair 

Glove  and  Hosiery  Repair 

Radio  Service — Shades  and  Awnings 

Carpet  and  Idnoleum 

Cabinet  and  Furniture  Finishing 


One  copy  has  been  sent  free  to  each  member  store  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Additional  copies  to  members  —  $1.00.  Price  to  non-members  —  S2.iS0 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — ^THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Christmas  Training  in  the 
Jewelry  Department 

By  ETHEL  S.  HENRY 

Bureau  of  Training,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  person  responsible  for  training  in  the  Lord 
&  Taylor  jewelry  department  must  help  to  meet 
the  problem  attending  a  personnel  increase  of 
approximately  100  per  cent  within  a  two  month  period 
before  Christmas.  The  problem  is  one  of  preparing 
the  base  force  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fall  accessory 
business,  as  well  as  of  assimilating  the  new  people 
employed  to  cover  the  Christmas  business.  This  must 
be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  standard  of  service  is 
maintained  even  thru  periods  of  peak  selling. 

In  1930,  six  new  people  were  brought  in  to  take  care 
of  the  accessory  business  during  the  fall  apparel 
season.  This  increased  the  department’s  personnel  to 
35  and  constituted  the  base  force.  During  the  3  weeks 
after  Thanksgiving,  20  Christmas  salespeople  were 
added  to  the  force,  making  a  total  of  55,  with  which 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Christmas  customers. 

Base  Force  Training 

Before  discussing  the  training  of  the  Christmas 
people,  let  us  first  consider  the  training  given  the  base 
force  who  are  so  invaluable  as  aids  to  the  short  period 
employee : — 

Fashion  Training 

Early  in  September  a  fall  apparel  and  accessory 
fashion  show  was  given  to  all  employees.  This 
fashion  show  was  followed  bi-weekly  with  more 
specific  training  in  jewelry  fashions,  demonstrating 
jewelry  trends  as  to  types,  styles,  color  combin¬ 
ations,  and  suitability  to  daytime,  aftenioon,  in¬ 
formal  and  formal  evening  wear.  This  fashion 
information  was  supplemented  by  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  meetings,  held  by  the  buyer  or  the  train¬ 
ing  representative,  in  which  the  new  merchandise 
was  explained  as  to  quantity,  color  assortment, 
material,  fashion,  suitability  and  use. 

Salesinanship  Training 

Early  in  the  fall  season  an  inter-selling  program 
was  worked  out.  whereby  every  salesperson  sold 
for  definite  periods  of  time  in  each  of  the  nine 
sections  of  the  department,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  merchandise  and  the  routine  in  even,^ 


section.  This  inter-selling,  supervised  by  the  heads 
of  stock  in  each  section  and  the  section  managers, 
was  planned  to  make  the  force  mobile  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  effective  assimilation  of  the 
new  salespeople. 

Merchandise  identification  tests  were  given,  in 
which  the  salespeople  had  to  identify  the  various 
stones  carried  in  the  department.  Lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  was  checked  up  immediately,  and  special 
help  given  by  the  assistant  buyer  or  the  head  of 
stock  where  needed.  A  mental  test  was  given,  in 
which  the  salespeople  answered,  in  writing,  such 
questions  as : 

“What  does  the  term  ‘sterling  silver’  mean? 

What  does  ‘24  Karat  gold’  mean? 

What  does  ‘18  Karat  gold'  mean? 

What  is  meant  by  ‘silver-plated’? 

Will  metal  jewelry  tarnish?  If  so,  why? 

What  is  white  metal? 

What  is  pewter?’’ 

Thru  October  a  series  of  salesmanship  meetings 
were  held,  in  which  special  emphasis  was  put  on 
determining  the  customers’  needs  and  on  sugges¬ 
tive  selling.  These  meetings  were  opened  with 
planned  demonstration  sales  that  aroused  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  technique  involved. 

In  order  to  raise  the  six  new  salespeople,  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  fall  accessory  season,  to  the  level 
of  knowledge  of  the  department,  they  were  given 
concentrated  salesmanship  instruction  and  mer¬ 
chandise  information  about  metal,  real  stone  and 
novelty  jewelry.  Each  class  was  supplemented  with 
a  printed  story  of  what  had  been  covered. 

In  this  way  the  base  force  was  prepared  to 
assimilate  quickly  and  smoothly  the  Christmas 
salespeople. 

Special  Gift  Training 

In  November,  a  series  of  4  gift  meetings  was 
held  for  the  entire  street  floor.  The  subjects  were: 
“Gifts  for  Children’’,  “Gifts  for  Women’’,  “Gifts 
for  Men’’,  “Gifts  for  the  Home.”  The  meetings 
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were  held  in  a  classroom  by  the  training  represen¬ 
tative.  Merchandise  from  all  the  street  floor  de- 
I)artments  was  on  display,  grouped  according  to 
type  and  suitability  for  the  jierson  in  question. 
After  the  training  representative  discussed  each 
group,  high  spotting  certain  merchandise,  the  sales- 
])eopie  were  given  time  to  examine  more  closely 
the  entire  disiday.  .At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
mimeographed  sheets  were  given  out  to  each  sales¬ 
person,  listing  merchandise  from  each  department 
suitable  for  the  types  of  jiersons  being  discussed. 

'I'hese  meetings  and  the  large  group  displays 
were  given  to  arouse  interest  and  furnish  the  door 
force  with  more  definite  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  other  de])artments,  which  could  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  customer. 

Sponsor  Training 

Throughout  the  fall  season  the  training  repre¬ 
sentative  worked  a  great  deal  with  each  dejiart- 
ment’s  sjionsor,  that  is,  the  salesperson  whose  duty 
it  is  to  help  the  new  salesi^erson  by  teaching  her 
the  stock,  and  by  giving  her  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation.  and  by  supiilementing  her  initial  system 
training  with  special  department  routines.  .X  tem- 
]X)rary  sjwnsor  was  appointed  for  each  section  of 
the  jewelry  department.  Each  sponsor  reviewed 
w’ith  the  training  representative  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  necessary  for  the  new’  person,  as  well  as 
the  time  and  the  method  of  giving  the  informa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  one  sponsor  prepared  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  giving  the  correct  jewelry  for  men’s 
w’ear ; 

“To  wear  with  Tuxedoes’’ — sets  of  3  studs  and 
a  pair  of  cuff  links  in  black  enamel,  mother  of 
pearl,  or  black  onyx. 

“To  wear  with  Full  Dress’’ — 3  studs  and  a  pair 
of  cuff  link  sets  in  white  pearl. 

“To  wear  with  Demi-bosom  Shirts’’ — two  studs 
and  pair  of  cuff  link  sets. 

“For  daytime’’ — colored  stones,  enamel  or  metal 
cuff  links. 

These  lists  (salescheck  size,  which  could  be  kept 
in  the  salesbook)  were  distributed  to  each  new 
person  brought  into  the  section  handling  men’s 
jewelry. 

Christmas  Force 

During  the  four  weeks  preceding  Christmas,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  meetings  off  the  floor,  except 
for  the  initial  training  which  consisted  of  three  system 
meetings,  a  rating  and  two  salesmanship  meetings. 
Most  of  the  actual  job  training  had  to  be  done  on  the 
floor  by  the  sponsors. 

One  hour  of  the  initial  training  of  the  Christmas 
salesperson  was  used  by  the  training  representative  in 
explaining  the  store  service  policy,  the  service  stand¬ 
ard,  the  salesperson’s  job,  and  the  merchandise  respon¬ 
sibilities.  In  this  meeting  the  new  person  was  told 
how  to  use  the  sponsor  and  what  help  to  expect  from 
her. 

The  first  salesmanship  class  was  opened  by  having 
the  new  person  answer,  in  writing,  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 


Name  . . 

Number . Date  . 

Your  sponsor  is; — 

1.  Your  service  manager  is?  . 

2.  Your  section  manager  is? . 

3.  Your  training  representative  is?  . 

4.  Your  merchandise  manager  is? . 

5.  Your  buyer  is? .  ... 

6.  Your  as.sistant  buyer  is? . 

7.  Your  head  of  stock  is?  . 

1.  Into  what  sections  is  the  merchandise  in  your 
department  divided  ? 

2.  How  is  the  stock  in  each  section  arranged? 

3.  W’hat  are  your  duties  regarding  stock  work? 

4.  What  does  the  jirice  ticket  tell  you  about  the 
merchandise  ? 

5.  What  is  “classification  number’’? 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  were  used  by  the 
training  representative  in  checking  up  with  the  siwusor 
on  her  training  of  the  new  jierson. 

The  other  salesmanship  classes  were  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  technique  of  selling  and  stressed  ways 
of  finding  out  customer  needs,  the  importance  of  will¬ 
ing  and  adequate  showing  of  merchandise,  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  by  suggestion  of  other  merchandise.  The  mimeo¬ 
graphed  gift  lists,  mentioned  before,  were  given  to  the 
new  peojAe.  They  were  urged  to  visit  other  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  floor  early  in  the  mornings  and  late  in 
the  afternoons,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  other  departments  and  merchandise  which  they 
carried.  Each  new  person  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
department  and  given  an  explanation  of  the  type  of 
merchandise  carried  in  each  section  before  she  was 
assigned  to  one  and  put  in  the  care  of  the  sponsor. 

Each  sjxjnsor  supplemented  her  teaching  with  the 
mimeographed  sheets  pertaining  to  her  merchandise  and 
checkecl  up  on  the  new  person  to  see  what  she  had 
learned  alx)ut  the  merchandise;  and.  with  the  help  of 
the  sponsor,  the  Christmas  salesperson  was  prepared  to 
give  service  of  the  standard  in  the  department. 

Thru  the  training  given  the  base  force,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  department  for  assimilating  the  Christmas 
force  and  the  concentrated  initial  training  of  that  Christ¬ 
mas  force,  the  personnel  of  the  jewelry  department  was 
ready  to  serve  the  Christmas  customer. 

Training  Material 

Gold 

Gold  is  rarely  found  in  the  pure  state.  It  is 
found  in  veins  or  as  solid  nuggets,  and  is  usually 
combined  with  iron,  silver,  copper,  or  other  metals. 
To  separate  the  gold  from  the  foreign  substances, 
it  is  necessary  to  crush  the  rock  to  powder  foim 
and  then  extract  the  gold. 

Gold  is  too  soft  for  practical  use  and  is  there¬ 
fore  alloyed  with  silver,  copper,  or  nickel,  to  give 
it  sufficient  hardness. 


The  measure  of  gold  is  a  karat,  which  is  a 
jeweler’s  weight,  used  to  express  a  twenty- fourth 
]>art. 

24  Karat — pure  gold 

14  Karat — the  most  common  weight  used  for 
almost  every  kind  of  jewelry.  It  is  made  of 
14  parts  gold  and  10  parts  alloy. 

Rolled  Cold 

l-Jolled  gold  or  rolled  plate  is  made  of  thin 
sheets  of  gold  and  a  sheet  of  composition  or  base 
metal,  united  into  one  sheet  by  pressure  under 
extreme  heat. 

Rolled  gold  may  be  of  any  thickness  or  quality. 
For  instance  1/10  14  Karat.  The  fraction  given 
refers  to  the  amount  of  14  Karat  gold  used  in  the 
article  of  rolled  gold. 

Cold-Plate 

(iold  plating  or  electroplating  is  a  modern 
method  of  coating  a  base  metal.  The  base  is  put 
in  a  Iwith  of  gold  solution  and  by  chemical  action 
the  gold  is  plated  on  the  outside.  The  amount 
of  gold  plate  deposited  on  the  article  depends  on 
the  length  of  time  the  article  stays  in  the  bath. 

This  same  process  is  used  in  silverplating, 
chromium  plating  and  platinizing. 

Silver 

Silver  is  a  white  metal  that  is  found  in  mines. 
Pure  silver  is  too  soft  to  keep  its  shape  and  stand 
any  wear.  To  make  it  sufficiently  hard  it  must 
Ik;  alloyed  with  other  metals,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  or 
copper. 

In  the  early  days  in  England  the  Esterling 
family  were  about  the  only  silversmiths  who  could 
be  trusted  to  give  honest  weight.  It  is  from  them 
that  the  term  “sterling  silver”  comes.  Sterling 
silver  represents  925  parts  pure  silver  and  75  parts 
alloy.  “Sterling”  is  always  stamped  on  the  articles 
made  of  sterling  silver. 

Silver-Plate 

Silver  plate  is  a  base  metal  coated  with  silver 
by  the  process  of  electroplating. 

Platinum 

Platinum  is  a  metal,  several  times  more  valu¬ 
able  than  gold.  It  is  found  in  veins  or  nuggets, 
as  gold  is  found,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities. 
The  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia  is  the  chief  source 
of  platinum. 

Under  heat  platinum  is  as  soft  as  silver  but 
when  cool  is  hard  enough  to  hold  its  shajje.  When 
platinum  is  alloyed  it  is  due  to  its  scarcity  and 
only  two  very  rare  metals,  palladium  and  iridium, 
are  used. 

Platinum  does  not  oxcidize  at  any  temperature 
except  extreme  heat. 

There  are  three  types  of  platinum  jewelry. 

1 —  Solid  platinum 

2 —  Platinum  top,  a  layer  of  platinum  on  gold 

3 —  Platinized,  a  base  metal  coated  with  platinum 

Lapis  Lasuli 

The  lovely  blue  stone,  lapis  lazuli,  has  since 
the  earliest  times  been  used  for  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
corative  purjKJses,  for  mosaic  and  inlaid  work. 


for  vases,  l)Oxes.  jewelry,  and  so  on.  It  was  the 
original  sapphire  of  the  ancients  who  prized  it  for 
its  rich  Ijeauty. 

I^piz  lazuli  is  an  o])aque  azure-blue  stone  with 
flecks  of  gold,  red  and  black.  There  is  little  lustre 
to  lapis  lazuli ;  it  has  a  dull  waxy  appearance. 

Russia  is  the  source  of  the  best  lapis  lazuli.  It 
is  also  found  in  Persia,  China  and  South  America. 

Swiss  Lapis 

Swiss  Lapis  is  an  imitation  lapis  lazuli  made 
of  dyed  agate.  Agate  is  a  real  stone,  that  takes 
dye  l)eautifully,  and  is  less  expensive  than  the  real 
Lapis. 

Topaz 

Topaz  is  a  stone  that  comes  in  a  variety  of 
colors.  In  yellow  the  color  ranges  from  pale 
yellow  to  a  rich  wine  yellow ;  it  also  comes  in 
light  green  and  light  blue  colors. 

The  most  popular  color  of  topaz  for  jewelry  is 
yellow.  Most  of  the  stones  come  from  Brazil,  or 
Ceylon. 

Topaz  is  transparent  in  appearance.  It  may  be 
electrified  by  friction.  Topaz  is  generally  brilliant 
cut  in  front  and  step  cut  at  the  back.  It  takes 
an  excellent  ix)lish. 

Topaz  is  the  birthstone  for  November  and 
symbolizes  friendship  and  happiness. 

All  yellow  stones  are  not  topaz,  as  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed.  Yellow  quartz  is  often  mistaken  for 
topaz.  Yellow  quartz  is  sometimes  called  “False 
Topaz”.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Jade 

“The  Green  Gem  of  the  East.” 

Jade  is  a  semi-precious  stone  found  in  China, 
Siberia,  and  India. 

Appearance 

Jade  comes  in  a  wide  variety  of  shades  ranging 
from  white  to  pale  green  and  on  through  all  the 
exquisite  green  shades  to  that  marvelous  tone 
approximating  the  color  of  spring  grass,  for  which 
it  is  especially  noted.  Jade  has  a  rather  greasy 
lustre. 

Jade  signifying  “faith”  is  a  birthstone  for 
November. 

Topaz,  the  stone  of  friendship,  is  also  a  Novem¬ 
ber  birthstone. 

Jade  is  imitated  in  glass — but  this  has  a  de¬ 
cided  glassy  appearance. 

The  best  jade  is  of  Chinese  origin,  but  there 
are  other  varieties  known  as  Korean  and  New 
Zealand  Jade. 

Carnelian 

Carnelian  is  a  form  of  quartz  (rock  crystal). 
It  is  usually  red  but  may  have  a  yellow  or  brown 
caste.  In  appearance  it  is  translucent,  not  quite 
clear  yet  not  so  clouded  as  an  opaque  stone. 

India  and  Brazil  are  noted  for  their  fine  car- 
nelians. 

The  color  of  carnelian  is  deepened  by  several 
weeks’  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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A  RETAIL  STORE  is  known 
by  the  HOSIERY  it  SELLS 


If  there  is  one  item  in  a  retailer’s  line  of  merchandise  that  ''tests''  his  hold 
on  customer  buying  preference,  it  is  hosiery.  The  fact  that  women  pur¬ 
chase  hosiery  more  often  than  any  other  item  of  wearing  apparel,  is 
proof  that  a  merchant  is  judged  by  many  customers  on  the  consumer 
quality  of  his  hosiery. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  these  times  when  so  much  textile  merchandise  has 
been  lowered  in  basic  quality  to  meet  the  market  demand  for  low  value 
goods,  silk  hosiery  has  been  an  exception.  Women’s  silk  hosiery  has 
actually  improved  in  serviceable  quality  during  recent  years,  so  that 
today  silk  hosiery  is  better  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  reputable  merchant  should  sell  low  value  silk 
hosiery  today.  Unlike  other  silks,  hosiery  is  unweighted  and  as  a  rule 
silk  hosiery  is  made  "up  "  to  the  highest  standard  of  consumer  worth  for 
serviceable  wear,  instead  of  "down"  to  a  valueless  price. 

This  Bureau  tests  more  silk  hosiery  for  retail  stores  than  any  other  labora¬ 
tory  In  the  industry.  We  know  good  hosiery  and  we  know  how  to  write  a 
report  of  our  findings  in  the  language  of  retail  people. 

Test  your  hosiery  lines  to  prove  to  yourselves 
that  your  merchandise  is  good  enough  to  stake 
your  customer  reputation  upon. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


December,  1931 
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An  Effective  System  for  Controlling 
Returns  to  Manufacturers 

By  MRS.  O.  OSBORN 

Traffic  Manager,  /-.  .S'.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  large  quantity  of  merchandise  which  daily 
must  be  returned  to  manufacturers  for  repair,  ex¬ 
change  or  credit  makes  close  control  over  these 
returns  imperative,  if  losses  are  to  be  avoided. 

.\n  effective  return  system  must  provide  for  careful 
checking  of  outgoing  merchandise,  for  a  positive  means 
of  charging  manufacturers’  accounts  on  certain  trans¬ 
actions,  and  for  a  means  of  follow-up  to  see  that  mer¬ 
chandise  not  so  charged  is  received  back  into  stock. 

Such  a  sy.stem  involves  so  many  persons  and  depart¬ 
ments  that  we  have  found  centralization  of  the  control 
to  be  of  utmost  importance. 

All  merchandise  leaving  the  store,  other  than  on 
regular  or  memorandum  saleschecks,  must  be  sent  out 
through  the  Central  Return  Goods  Room,  located 
adjacent  to  the  Receiving  Department,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Traffic  Manager.  The  following 
classes  of  outgoing  shipments,  whether  local  or  out  of 
the  city,  are  cleared  through  the  Return  Goods  Room: 

1.  Returns  to  manufacturer,  for  credit,  ex¬ 
change  or  rejiair 


Merchandise  to  be  worked 

on— 

\’iz :  ReiJaired 

(by 

other 

than 

original 

manufacturer) 

Altered 

(by 

other 

than 

original 

manufacturer ) 
Monogrammed 
Photographed 


Loans  to  Exhibits,  etc. 

3.  Customers’  Goods 

\’iz :  Exchange,  repair  or  other  work  to 
be  done 

Exception:  Merchandise  being  sent  out 
for  cleaning,  pressing,  or  laundering 
is  cleared  through  the  Purchasing 
Department. 

The  merchandise  being  returned  to  manufacturer  is 
listed  on  a  9J4"  Compak  Egry  Register  form,  which 
provides  five  copies  of  “Form  A.’’ 

The  Egry  Register  is  used  in  preference  to  book 
forms,  due  to  the  fact  that  more  and  clearer  copies 
can  be  obtained  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  jiayable  copy  (fifth)  can  automatically  be  de¬ 


posited  in  a  locked  box,  an  important  element  in  the 
control  of  returns. 

Operation  of  the  System 
Writing  the  Return 

The  listing  of  merchandise  and  the  writing  of  the 
address  is  done  by  buyers  or  their  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives,  assistant  buyers  or  heads  of  stock.  All 
pertinent  details  such  as  “customer  goods’’  or  “our 
goods,’’  “instructions,”  “reason  for  return.”  “prepaid 
or  collect  shipment,”  etc.,  are  indicated  by  the  buyer  or 
her  representative,  who  also  signs  the  return  form  in 
the  space  provided. 

The  return  form  made  out  by  the  buyer  is  not 
checked  against  the  actual  merchandise  by  the  Return 
Goods  Clerk  until  the  merchandise  is  sorted  for  ])ack- 
ing.  This  practice  has  resulted  in  over  fifty  per  cent 
higher  production  by  the  packer  than  was  possible  when 
he  quit  work  to  check  and  authorize  each  return  at 
the  time  it  was  made  out.  More  accurate  listing  by  the 
buyers  has  also  resulted,  due  to  their  desire  to  avoid 
l)eing  called  to  the  Return  Goods  Room  to  correct 
errors. 

Shipping  the  Return  Package 

Out  of  City  Shipment.  The  upper  left  portion  of  the 
second  copy  of  ‘‘Form  serves  as  the  address  label 
and  is  pasted  on  the  package.  The  balance  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  copy  is  destroyed. 

The  original  copy  (  with  the  unit  retail  and  extension 
columns  torn  off)  is  placed  in  a  special  window  en¬ 
velope,  “Form  B.”  which  is  pasted  to  the  outside  of 
the  package,  always  under  the  binding  cord.  On  bulky 
express  and  freight  shipments,  the  envelope  is  not 
attached  and  the  original  copy  is  mailed  to  the  resource 
by  the  correspondence  office.  The  original  copy  serves 
as  an  invoice,  charging  the  manufacturer  in  the  cases 
where  it  is  so  checked,  and  in  all  cases  it  serves  as  a 
notice  of  the  desired  disposition  of  the  merchandise, 
reason  for  return  or  work  to  be  done. 

If  the  return  is  for  any  reason  other  than  credit,  a 
blue  return  address  label,  “Form  C,”  is  filled  in  with 
the  department  and  return  form  numbers  and  enclosed 
in  the  envelope,  along  with  the  original  copy  of  the 
return  form.  Instructions  for  the  use  of  the  return 
label  are  printed  on  the  perforated  tab.  Packages  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  store  with  “Form  C”  used  as  an  ad- 
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Start  Now 


Using  This  Service  Made  Available  Thru 
Your  Membership 

A  FEW  OF  THE  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  STORES  THAT  ARE  USERS  OF  THE 
TRAFFIC  GROUFS  FREIGHT  BILL  AUDITING  SERVICE 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianaj)olis,  Ind. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Boggs  &  Buhl.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dulin  &  Martin  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona.  Pa. 

Gilmore  Bros.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Hager  Brothers.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  F.  Hovey  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  G.  Kline  Brothers,  New  York  City 
Kresge  Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lansburgh  Bros.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  May  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

McCreery  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Odell’s,  Grand  Forks,  Idaho 

Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Rothschild  Bros.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Shepard  Co..  Providence.  R.  1. 

J.  F.  Stampfer  &  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
William  Taylor  Sons  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 
H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Inc..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  charge  for  this  service  is  40%  of  the  amount  of  overcharges  collected  for 
the  store.  Usually  the  lowest  charge  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  commercial 
auditing  company  is  50%  and  in  many  instances  there  is  an  additional 


charge  known  as  a 


‘retainer  fee.’ 


Send  your  freight  bills  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Davis,  c/o  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  509  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  Traffic  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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^  INVOICE 

won  MCRCHANQISI  SHIPPKO  BY 

L.  S.  AYRES  &  CO.  -  fNDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


If  Merchandise  Was  Billed  Through  the  A.  M.  C.  •  ■  CHECK  HERE  PH 


145 


OUK  OMOKR 


□ 


INSTRUCTIONS:  nol*  carefully  tk#  proc«dnr«  m  ck«ck*4  kBiow  ' 


CREDIT 


Tkto 


irckAadlM  Is  r*- 
tvimW  for  crs4it.  Plooss 
sood  os  •  CREDIT  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  for  tho  ftsms  mm4 
•MOttots  iUtod  bolow. 


EXCHANGE  | _ 

This  morclioa^lso  Is  ro- 
turaod  for  rvcboMo-  Plooso 
••md  us  o  CREDIT  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  sod  Usoo  S  BOW 
ioroico  to  soror  tko  ro|4oco- 


REf  AIR- YOUR  IIOSE.| _ 

This  aorcksodiso  Is  ro- 
turosd  for  rooslr.  Plooso 
ssod  us  o  CRUIT  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  sod  bUl  us  for  tho 
itsa  sod  tho  ropsir  chsrfM 
whoo  tho  morchsodiso  is  ro- 
turood  to  us. 


WORE  TO  BE  DONE  | _ 

Thb  aorchsodlso  is  soot  to  you 
to  ksoo  work  dooo  oo  It  sccordlog 
to  tho  lostructioos  writtoo  bolow. 
If  it  Is  oot  rocolvod  bock  wltbto 
thhity  dsys.  wo  will  cbsrfo  your 
sccouot  with  tho  saouot  lodl- 
cstod.  rogrosootlof  tbo  rsluo  ol 
this  goods. 


TEAR  OFF 
AND  DESTROY 
THIS  PORTION 


rco.T  y 


TOTAL  COST 


UNIT  SCTAIL  ; 


TOTAL  OITAIL 


!  I> 


Tko  okoYO  ortiolos  or*  sob!  to  yoo  lor  tko  followiiit  roMons: 


Pora  Et4l-1IM.4.|1 


t  SioiWE  o*..  Pwrtis.  c 


GOOOB  BEtWO  shipped  BY 


rOCIOHT 


P.  POST  Q  POgPAIO  □ 
t7ll.fVgOY  Q  COLLECT  □ 


dress  label  are  speedily  recognized  and  checked 
through.  If  the  return  consists  of  more  than  one  pack¬ 
age  regular  trailer  tags  are  used. 

The  fourth  copy  of  the  return  form  is  attached  to 
the  cord  of  the  jiackage  with  a  clip.  This  copy  accom¬ 
panies  the  package  to  the  shii)ping  room,  where  it  is 
detached  and  on  it  listed  the  jwstage  and  insurance 
charges,  express  receipt  numl)er  and  amount,  or  in 
case  of  freight,  the  route  and  charges  if  the  latter  are 
prepaid.  The  fourth  copy  is  then  sent  by  store  mail  to 
the  cashier’s  office,  where  the  postage  and  insurance 
charges  are  listed  and  a  check  issued  payable  to  the 
ix)stmaster  for  additional  stamps.  Express  and  freight 
collectors  are  given  vouchers,  which  the  shipping  clerk 
has  made  out  from  the  fourth  copies  of  the  return 
forms  and  cash  is  obtained  at  the  cashier’s  office,  where 
the  vouchers  are  checked  against  the  fourth  co])ies. 
The  fourth  copies  are  then  sent  to  the  accounts  payable 


office,  where  shipping  charges  are  made  to  the  proper 
dei)artments  and  the  forms  then  filed  departmentally. 

Local  Returns.  On  local  returns  the  original  copy 
(with  the  retail  columns  detached)  and  the  return 
lal)el,  “Form  C,”  are  enclosed  in  a  window  envelope 
and  fastened  to  the  package.  This  provides  an  address 
label.  The  duplicate  copy  is  clipiied  to  the  cord  on  the 
outside  of  the  package  and  goes  to  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  package.  The  consignee’s  signature  is 
obtained  on  the  duplicate  copy,  which  is  brought  back 
to  the  store  and  sent  to  the  delivery  service  files  for 
filing  with  the  trijdicate  saleschecks  of  regular  deliver¬ 
ies.  The  third  and  fourth  copies  are  routed  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office  and  accounts  payable  office  respectively. 

General 

On  all  classes  of  returns  the  fifth  copy  of  the  return 
form  remains  in  the  register  and  is  removed  daily  by 
the  accounts  payable  office.  If  the  return  goods  clerk 
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discovers  errors  on  the  return  when  checking  it,  he 
corrects  the  errors  on  the  first  four  copies  and  makes 
out  a  “Notice  of  Correction”  blank  for  the  accrnints 
payable  department  to  use  in  correcting  the  fifth  copy, 
which  is  locked  in  the  register. 

The  third  copy  of  the  return  form  is  the  buyer’s 
coi)y.  These  copies  are  routed  to  the  buyers  through 
their  respective  divisional  merchandise  offices,  which 
enables  the  divisional  merchandise  manager  to  determ¬ 
ine  departments  or  buyers  who  are  making  excessive 
and  possibly  unwarranted  returns. 

The  third  copy  of  returns,  for  ilepartments  which 
are  on  unit  control  records,  are  routed  to  the  proper 
stock  record  offices  before  going  to  the  divisional 
merchandise  managers. 

The  representatives  of  non-selling  and  leased  de¬ 
partments  making  returns,  are  permitted  to  take  the 
third  copy  with  them  at  the  time  the  return  is  made 
out. 

Detailed  Handling  of  Accounting  for  Various  Types 
of  Returns 

1.  Returns  for  Credit.  The  investigation  of  accounts 
with  manufacturers  is  not  made  i)rior  to  returning  the 
merchandise.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  a  check 
is  not  essential.  However,  it  could  easily  be  obtained 
by  dispatching  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  return  form 
to  the  accounts  payable  department  for  authorization, 
before  being  used  as  an  address  label. 

The  accounts  payable  department  charges  the  re¬ 
sources  account  for  the  merchandise  returned,  from 
the  information  contained  on  the  fifth  copy  of  the 
return  form. 

2.  Returns  for  E.vchange.  Manufacturers  accounts 
are  charged  for  the  merchandise  returned  for  exchange. 
The  original  copy  of  the  return  form  informs  the  re¬ 
source  that  they  are  being  charged  and  requests  an 
invoice  for  the  merchandise  being  sent  in  exchange. 
When  the  invoice  is  received,  the  fourth  copy  of  the 
return  form  is  withdrawn  from  the  file  and  attached 
to  the  invoice,  accompanying  it  through  the  receiving 
and  checking  procedure  and  back  to  the  accounts  pay¬ 
able  office. 

In  case  merchandise  is  returned  to  us  without  an 
accompanying  invoice,  the  accounts  payable  department 
withdraws  the  fourth  copy  of  the  return  form  from  the 


file  and  uses  it  as  an  invoice.  No  dummy  invoice  is 
necessary. 

3.  Returns  for  Repair  (to  original  resource).  The 
account  of  the  resource  is  charged  for  the  merchandise 
returned  for  repair. 

The  original  copy  of  the  return  form  notifies  the 
resource  that  they  are  being  charged  and  retiuests  an 
invoice  for  the  merchandise  and  the  repair  charges, 
when  it  is  sent  back. 

When  the  invoice  is  received,  the  fourth  copy  of  the 
return  form  is  attached,  as  in  the  case  of  exchanges. 

In  case  the  merchandise  is  returned  to  us  without 
an  accompanying  invoice,  the  accounts  payable  de])art- 
ment  uses  the  fourth  copy  of  the  return  form  as  an 
invoice,  as  in  the  case  of  exchanges. 

4.  Returns  of  Merchandise  “To  be  Worked  On” 
by  other  than  the  Original  Resource.  The  actual  cost 
or  retail  is  not  entered  on  the  return  form  on  this 
transaction,  however,  a  statement  of  the  “value”  is 
written  on  the  form.  There  is  no  charge  made  to  the 
account  of  the  resource.  The  accounts  i)ayable  depart¬ 
ment  files  the  fifth  copy  of  the  return  form  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  The  fourth  tx)]))'  of  the  return  form  is 
placed  in  a  tickler  file  in  the  accoimts  payable  office, 
to  provide  a  means  of  follow-up  to  insure  the  return 
of  the  merchandise  on  such  transactions.  These  copies 
are  filed  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  return  date. 

When  the  merchandise  returns  to  the  store,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  phones  (by  direct  line)  for  the 
fourth  copy  of  the  return  form,  which  is  sent  to  the 
receiving  room  by  direct  tube  line  and  then  used  to 
check  in  the  merchandise.  The  blue  address  label 
aids  in  identifying  the  packages  being  returned  from 
“Work  to  be  Done.” 

The  fourth  copy  of  the  return  form  is  later  checked 
against  the  fifth  copy  by  the  accounts  payable  office,  as 
a  check  upon  the  receipt  of  the  fourth  copy  which  was 
sent  to  the  receiving  department. 

5.  Customers'  Goods  Returned  for  Exchange,  Re¬ 
pair,  or  Work  to  be  Done.  These  returns  are  handled 
the  same  as  for  “Merchandise  to  be  Worked  On.” 


Please  detach  and  use  the  address  label  helow 
when  returninf,  this  merchandise,  as  it  will  ex¬ 
pedite  the  handling  of  the  shipment  and  insure 
proper  credit  to  yonr  account. 


To  L.  S.  AYRES  &  CO. 


Y'INDIANAPOUS 

INDIANA 


December,  1931 
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The  Controllers^  Forum 


What  Are  the  Limits  of  Practical- 
Expense  Economy? 

By  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


HOW  far  to  go  in  the  practise  of  economy,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  retail  store 
today.  On  the  question  of  executive  salaries  alone, 
the  problems  have  been  peridexing,  and  each  store  has 
had  to  make  decision  on  the  following:  shall  this  execu¬ 
tive's  salary  be  reduced,  and  what  effect  would  the  re¬ 
duction  have  ui)on  his  work ;  shall  that  department  head 
be  released  and  replaced  by  his  assistant ;  would  it  be 
advisable  to  rejdace  John  Doe  with  Richard  Roe  at  a 
smaller  salary ;  shall  this  system  be  continued ;  shall 
that  service  be  retained? 

Evaluation  of  Possible  Savings 

Doubtless,  many  such  questions  have  been  answered 
in  a  way  to  bring  about  an  immediate  dollar  and  cents 
saving.  Those  responsible  for  making  decisions  in  an¬ 
swer  to  such  questions  have  the  duty  of  weighing 
against  the  monetary  savings  the  disadvantages  that 
might  result.  Some  of  these  disadvantages,  in  relation 
to  personnel  changes  or  salary  reductions,  are  the  risk 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  performance  in  the  future: 
the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  store ;  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  change,  that  is,  the  salary  paid  during  a  period 
of  low  productivity  while  the  new'  incumlient  is  ac¬ 
quainting  himself  with  his  duties,  etc.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  other  disadvantages  to  be  encountered,  yet,  in  spite 
of  all,  it  may  redound  to  the  store’s  ultimate  benefit, 
as  well  as  be  an  aid  tow'ard  the  solution  of  a  |)erhaps 
temporary  problem,  to  make  certain  modifications  in 
executive  personnel.  This  we  are  not  denying,  but  are 
merely  sounding  a  note  of  caution,  emphasizing  the  old 
adage,  “make  ha.ste  slowly,”  and  paraphrasing  it  at  the 
same  time — junk  waste  quickly,  but  be  cautious  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  is  waste. 

These  remarks  are  but  prefatory  to  our  narration  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  just  a  few  days  ago.  One  of 
our  meml)er  stores  sent  two  representatives  —  major 
executives  —  to  our  office  to  obtain  our  reaction  to  the 
thought  they  had  in  mind  of  —  we  dislike  to  mention 
it  —  discarding  the  retail  inventory  method.  The  store 
is  a  medium  size  general  department  store,  having  an 
enviable  reputation  in  its  community  and  enjoying  a 
good  volume.  It  operates  on  a  cash-only  basis  and  has 
been  using  the  retail  inventory  system  for  many  years. 

Nothing  that  is  said  herein  is  meant  to  reflect  upon 
that  store.  We  realize  that  the  store  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  as  it  sees  fit  and,  happily,  is  only  thinking 


about  the  change.  In  the  words  of  Voltaire,  “I  do  not 
agree  with  a  word  that  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to 
the  death  your  right  to  say  it,”  so  the  writer,  while  not 
sympathetic  to  the  claim  of  the  store  that  the  advan- 
ages  in  the  way  of  savings  in  payroll  would  outweigh 
the  loss  of  effective  management  aids,  resulting  from  the 
discarding  of  the  retail  system,  still  does  not  deny  the 
store’s  right  to  make  the  e.xperiment. 

It  is  liecause  other  stores,  faced  with  seemingly  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacles  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses,  may  ixtssibly  be  thinking  in  similar  channels, 
that  we  are  mentioning  below  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  retail  system.  In  normal  times,  not  necessarily 
boom  times,  the  retail  inventory  system  needs  no  de¬ 
fenders.  It  has  withstood  the  tests  of  time,  it  has 
emerged  from  other  periods  of  depression  with  a  larger 
number  of  adherents  and,  within  the  past  year,  several 
stores  operating  on  the  cost  system  have  turned  to  the 
retail  method  with,  first,  hope  that  it  might  be,  then 
assurance  that  it  was,  an  effective  tool  of  management 
and  a  valuable  indicator  of  the  trend  of  current  store 
operations. 

Uses  of  Retail  Inventory 

To  review  the  advantages  of  the  retail  inventory 
method  at  this  time  will,  perhaps,  point  out  to  some 
executive  additional  operating  controls  and  guides  which 
are  not  now  being  used  but  which  might  be  employed 
advantageously. 

The  retail  method  j^ermits  management  to  control  the 
investment  in  each  department  with  relation  to  present 
sales  or  expected  sales.  It  allows  the  store  to  know 
whether  current  sales  in  a  department  are  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  gross  margin  sufficient  to  cover  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  expense  ratio,  or  at  prices  sufficient  to  yield  a 
gross  margin  established  by  the  store.  This  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  as  a  store  sees  fit,  week  to  week, 
or  month  to  month,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
physical  inventory,  that  is,  without  “taking  stock.” 

In  connection  with  the  actual  recording  of  the  in¬ 
ventory,  the  retail  method  is  ultra-simplicity  itself  and 
may  be  left  to  subordinates  under  limited  supervision. 
The  task  of  recording  the  inventory  under  the  cost 
method  requires  the  deciphering  of  the  cost  code  or  the 
detailed  and  constant  attention  of  one  or  more  super¬ 
vising  officials  to  record  the  cost  or  established  market 
value  of  the  various  items  of  inventory.  To  ascertain 
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Ernest  Katz  Award — Essay  Contest 

The  Controllers’  Congress  will  award  $100.00  to  the  best  essay  submitted  on  a  topic  dealing  with 
the  control  problems  in  a  retail  store.  The  Award  will  be  made  through  the  generosity  of  Ernest  Katz, 
Executive  V’ice- President  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Comi>any,  Inc.,  and  Past  Chairman  and  a  present  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  The  Award  has  been  made  annually  since  1927. 

The  rules  established  by  the  Committee,  com{)osed  of  K.  C.  Richmond,  Vice  President  and 
Controller  of  Abraham  and  Straus,  Incorporated,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Hector  Suyker,  Vice  President  and 
Controller  of  L.  Bamberger  and  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Norris  Brisco.  Dean,  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York  University,  are: 

The  essay  must  be  submitted  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  office  by  April  15th,  1932. 

The  contestant  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  essay  must  Ik?  an  emidoyee  heading  up  to 
the  controller,  or  the  controller,  in  a  store  which  is  a  member  of  the  Controllers’ 

Congress  or  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

'I'hree  typed  copies  of  the  essay  must  be  submitted. 

In  the  past,  essays  submitted  have  been  about  .5000  words  in  length. 


the  true  market  values,  in  accordance  with  income  tax 
regulations,  for  the  multitude  of  items  in  the  store  in¬ 
ventory,  is  a  very  exi)ensive  procedure  from  the  ])oint 
of  view  of  time  recjuired.  The  retail  method  of  in¬ 
ventory  avoids  this  costly  performance  and,  because  it 
provides  practically  automatic  depreciation  on  the  in¬ 
ventory,  it  is  essentially  a  “cost  or  market  which  ever 
is  lower’’  l)asis  of  valuation. 

Under  the  cost  method  there  is  greater  likelihood  of 
error  in  the  actual  recording  of  inventory  than  under 
the  retail  method  where  the  retail  price  is  the  recorded 
price.  The  retail  system,  moreover,  provides  book  fig¬ 
ures  which  may  be  used  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
physical  inventory  and  which  indicate,  when  there  ex¬ 
ists,  the  necessity  of  retaking  the  stock.  No  such  accur¬ 
acy  check  is  provided  under  the  cost  method. 

Professor  McNair  in  his  “The  Retail  Method  of 
Inventory’’  mentions  four  distinct  uses  of  book  inven¬ 
tory  figures: 

1.  To  permit  the  periodical  determination  of 
profit,  without  resort  to  a  physical  inven¬ 
tory. 

2.  To  afford  a  basis  for  insurance  settlements 
(we  take  the  liberty  to  add — and  cover¬ 
age). 

3.  To  facilitate  the  intelligent  planning  of 
sales  stocks  and  purchases. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  stock  shortages. 

Is  there  an  executive  today  that  under-values  the 
advantage  of  determining  dqjartmental  gross  or  net 
profits  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  without  recpur- 
ing  an  actual  stock  taking?  We  doubt  that  any  execu¬ 
tive  who  has  been  customarily  receiving  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  making  use  of  it  would  be  satisfied  to  dispense 
with  it  for  any  lengthy  period.  There  is  more  likeli¬ 
hood  that  stores,  especially  the  medium  and  smaller 
size  stores,  have  the  information  and  neglect  to  use  it 
as  a  management  guide. 

No  store  can  tell  when  it  may  face  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  inventory  value  for  fire  loss  settlement. 
The  advantage  to  a  store  which  has  operated  on  the 
retail  basis,  in  contrast  to  one  which  has  not  and  must 
make  an  estimate  of  its  loss,  is  so  obvious  that  we  need 


make  no  further  comment.  Yet  another  advantage  of 
retail  method,  is  that  it  furnishes  accurate  month  end 
inventory  figures  recjuired  for  the  reporting  form  of 
insurance,  which,  because  of  the  savings  it  affords  co¬ 
incidental  with  proper  coverage,  is  rapidly  coming  into 
more  widespread  use. 

With  the  gain  in  importance  during  the  last  decade 
or  so  of  fashion  and  style  as  factors  in  distribution 
and  with  all  lines  of  merchandise  l)eing  subject,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  formerly,  to  what  we  might  term 
fashion  influence,  intelligent  planning  of  sales,  stocks, 
and  ])urchases  has  become  a  i)aramount  necessity  in 
retail  stores.  The  retail  inventory  system  is  the  basis 
of  the  reports,  which  management  uses  to  control  stock 
investment  and  to  bring  about,  as  far  as  |X)ssible.  the 
desired  relation  between  stock  and  sales,  avoiding  over 
purchases,  providing  adequate  stock  to  meet  customer 
needs,  and  minimizing  markdowns.  Can  any  store 
afford  to  risk  stock  investment  to  eye-control  or  to  the 
more  or  less  haphazard  estimates  of  a  cost  method? 

Checks  Stock  Shortages 

Under  the  so-called  cost  method,  stock  shortage  fig¬ 
ures  are  ascertained,  if  at  all.  by  estimating  the  pur¬ 
chase  markup  and  guessing  at  the  markdowns.  W’e  are 
taking  for  granted  that  the  reader  realizes  the  imprac¬ 
ticability,  in  dejKirtment  stores,  of  maintaining  book 
inventories  at  cost  through  the  process  of  costing  each 
sale.  By  addition  and  subtraction  of  these  estimated 
factors  and  a  further  subtraction  of  sales,  a  so-called 
book  inventory  is  “established"  which,  compared  with 
the  physical  inventory  at  cost,  increased  by  the  estimated 
markup,  will  indicate  the  stock  shortage  or  overage. 
Sometimes  this  process  is  varied,  employing  the  crtst 
figures  alone,  reducing  sales  by  the  estimated  markup 
l)ercent.  and  thus  obtaining  a  stock  shortage  figure  at 
cost  (although  this  is  not  always  realized).  In  either 
case,  however,  there  is  too  much  room  for  inaccuracy 
and  the  resultant  figures  are  not  reliable.  Contrast 
this  with  the  procedure  under  the  retail  inventorv  sys¬ 
tem,  which  provides  not  only  a  fairly  accurate  figure, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  attending  the 
operation  of  the  system,  but  a  means  of  checking  or 
testing  the  stock  shortage  figure  as  w’ell. 
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In  tliis  connectfon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  tell  of  a 
large  store’s  recent  experience  in  detecting,  after  the 
retail  system  first  indicated  them,  the  dishonest  actions 
of  one  t)f  its  imjx)rtant  employees.  A  stock  shortage 
was  discovered  which  was  more  than  three  times  the 
common  ]x?rcentage.  The  records  were  checked  and  the 
inventory  re-taken  at  the  end  of  the  next  month.  Not 
only  did  the  shrinkage  figure  i)ersist,  hut  it  had  grown 
in  the  interim.  The  amount  of  the  shortage  was  $18.- 
000,  rei)resenting  over  5  jier  cent  of  sales,  in  com^)ari- 
1  son  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  figure  of  1.5  i)er 
cent  as  the  typical  shortage  for  the  particular  dejart- 
ment.  The  store’s  protective  system  was  called  into 
service  and  suspicion  directed  against  several  employ¬ 
ees.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  examination  of  these 
employees  that  the  trusted  one  had  I)een  operating  a 
!  small  shop  elsewhere  and  stcxrking  it  with  merchandise 
stolen  from  the  store. 

'  Without  the  retail  inventory,  the  store  would  hardly 
i  have  jilaced  sufficient  confidence  in  an  estimated  stock 
shortage  figure,  derived  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
way,  to  warrant  taking  the  cour.se  it  did :  at  least  not 
at  that  particular  time,  but  would  probably  have  waited 
to  see  what  the  next  regular  inventory  would  show. 

*  More  than  likely,  however,  it  would  have  thought  that 
merchandising  conditions  were  more  difficult  this  year 

'  as  com])ared  to  last,  accounting  for  the  smaller  gross 
!  margin  resulting.  We  doubt  that  this  store  would  ever 
;  consider  the  advisability  of  giving  up  the  retail  system 
j  after  their  last  experience. 

Uses  of  Reports 

i  The  objection  to  the  retail  system,  which  was  raised 
i  by  the  representatives  of  the  store  contemplating  dis- 

t  carding  it.  was  its  cost.  Under  the  stress  of  economic 

•  necessity  the  store  expected,  by  eliminating  the  system, 
to  save  the  cost  of  clerical  labor  necessary  for  its  opera- 

1  tion.  True  enough,  there  is  the  factor  of  cost  attached 

to  the  retail  system,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  store  with 
I  annual  sales  of  $300,000  or  more,  the  extra  cost  in 

i  ratio  to  all  clerical  labor  cost  is  negligible.  What  we 

suggested  to  the  store  representatives  was  that  they 
review  with  care  the  advantages  of  the  retail  system 
I  and  investigate  whether  the  store’s  buyers,  merchan¬ 
dise-men,  controller  and  chief  executive  were  using 
!  the  information  as  management  aids.  We  are,  there- 

i  fore,  mentioning  below  some  of  the  ways  the  simplest 

1  reports  obtainable  from  the  inventory  system  may  be 

used  as  an  aid  to  merchandising.  Let  us  suggest  that 
;  the  reader  check  against  this  the  actual  use  in  his  store. 

1.  Re]X)rt  on  weekly  or  monthly  determina¬ 
tion  of  gross  jjrofit  to  l)e  use(l  for ; 

a.  Comparison  with  past  jieriods 

b.  Comj)arison  between  departments  in  re¬ 
lation  to  average  stocks,  area  occupied, 

j  selling  costs,  buying  co.sts,  advertising 

!  costs 

c.  Making  jdans  in  connection  with  unsatis- 

I  factory  departments  and  further  jiromo- 

[  tion  of  profitable  departments 

2.  Re])ort  on  month  end  inventories  to  be 
used  for : 

a.  Comparison  of  stock-sales  ratios  with 
same  month  jirevious  years 


b.  Reporting  form  of  insurance 

c.  ComjKirison  of  to-date  turnover  with 
past  year’s  figures 

d.  Checking  and/or  correcting  of  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  (season’s  plan  and  monthly 
oi)en-to-buy) 

e.  Aiding  the  movement  of  slow  selling 
stocks 

f.  Establishing  charges  to  departments,  in 
connection  with  the  proration  of  indirect 
expenses 

g.  Computing  stock  shortages  which,  if 
serious,  may  absorb  more  than  the  de¬ 
partment’s  usual  net  profits. 

3.  Report  of  markdowns  to  be  used : 

a.  For  comparison  l»etween  related  depart¬ 
ments  and  with  jiast  jjeriods 

1).  As  an  aid  to  establishing  jirice  lines 

c.  To  ])oint  out  items  or  lines  which  con¬ 
tribute  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
markdowns 

d.  To  indicate  advisability  of  changing 
merchandising  practices  in  the  interest  of 
gross  profit 

e.  As  a  guide  in  determining  most  profit¬ 
able  vendors 

Doubtless  there  are  many  other  reports  that  the 
larger  stores  obtain  and  use  as  bases  for  comparisons 
and  for  planning  corrective  measures.  The  small  and 
medium  volume  store  should  obtain  the  above  reports 
at  a  minimum  cost  and  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  them  to  work  as  suggested,  thus  obtaining 
practical  help  as  a  result  of  routine  office  procedure. 
Hy  all  means,  the  information  should  be  obtained  and 
used.  Better  gross  profit  results  will  l)e  the  conse¬ 
quence.  We  are  quite  sure  every  store,  if  it  uses  the 
system  as  an  ajd  to  management,  will  place  a  higher 
value  on  this  retail  method  and  never  for  one  moment 
will  the  thought  l)e  entertained  of  discarding  what  is 
usually  considered  one  of  the  retail  executive’s  chief 
oj)erating  yard-sticks. 

How  far  to  go  in  the  exercise  of  economy  remains 
a  question  for  each  store,  but  let  the  retail  inventory 
be  considered  sacred  territory. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

HOW  ONE  STORE  SAVED  MONEY  ON  ITS 
POST  OFFICE  SERVICE 

The  November  issue  of  The  Bi’LLEtin  mentioned 
that  all  but  one  of  the  leading  stores  of  Chicago  had 
discontinued  their  branch  post  office  stations,  and  that 
the  merchants  of  Buffalo  were  considering  similar 
action.  Milwaukee  stores  closed  their  branch  jHiStal 
stations  some  time  ago.  The  stores  in  Chicago,  we 
understand,  are  offering  their  customers  practically  all 
l»ostal  services,  accepting  parcels  ix)st  insured  packages 
at  government  rates,  but  selling  American  Express 
money  orders.  The  commission  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  money  orders  in  the  course  of  the  year  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  than  the  $1.00  the  government  would 
pay. 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  that  a  certain  well  known 
store  has  gone  further  than  this  in  its  efforts  to  provide 
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post  office  service  to  its  patrons,  yet  at  the  same  time 
keeping  an  eye  on  its  expense  operation.  The  1930 
costs  to  this  store,  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  regular  postal  station,  were  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
The  official  sub-station  has  been  discontinued  and  the 
store,  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  stamps  and  American 
Express  money  orders,  offers  insured  parcels  ixjst  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  patrons,  but  acts  as  its  own  insurance  carrier. 

The  store  first  ascertained  that  it  would  not  violate 
any  federal  or  state  laws  in  this  respect.  The  service 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
for  the  store  to  estimate  the  expected  losses  on  unde¬ 
livered  parcels.  On  the  whole,  the  post  office  service 
will  now  cost  the  store  only  two  fifths  of  the  annual 
amount  expended  formerly. 

*♦**>(< 

MONOGRAMMED  PLAYING  CARDS  DO  NOT 
REQUIRE  AN  ADDITIONAL  REVENUE 
STAMP 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  members  retpiested  us 
to  hel])  with  a  problem  resulting  from  a  dilTerence  of 
0])inion  between  the  store  and  a  local  internal  revenue 
agent.  The  store  had  a  short  time  previously  obtained 
a  machine  which  would  monogram  playing  cards  while 
customers  waited.  The  charge  to  the  customer  was 
ten  cents  per  pack  of  cards.  To  place  the  monogram 
on  the  backs  of  the  cards  required  that  the  package  be 
opened  and  the  revenue  stamp  seal  be  broken. 

The  agent  of  the  internal  revenue  de])artment  visited 
the  store  and  contended  it  was  necessary  for  the  store 
to  affix  another  stamp  to  the  cards  after  the  monogram- 
ming  had  been  done.  The  stamp  recpiired  on  ])laying 
cards  costs  ten  cents.  Obviously,  the  store  could  not 
profitably  continue  this  monogramming  service,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  agreement  which  attaches  to  the  use 
of  the  machine  specifies  a  payment  by  the  store  to  the 
makers  of  five  cents  per  pack  for  each  ])ack  mono- 
grammed. 

We  took  the  matter  no  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  at  Washington  upon  the  contention  that 
when  the  stamp  was  I)roken.  preparatory  to  the  mono¬ 


gramming,  the  cards  had  been  sold  and  had  passed  into 
consumption.  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  repre¬ 
sented  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  presented  our 
argument  before  the  Revenue  Department.  In  due 
course  of  time  a  decision  was  rendered  supporting  our 
contentions,  thus  permitting  the  store  to  monogram 
the  cards  without  affixing  an  additional  stamp.  ( )ther 
stores  may  have  had  some  difficulty  in  similar  cases, 
so  we  are  giving  below  the  text  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department. 

“Under  the  provisions  of  Article  8  of  Regulations 
No.  66  where  packages  of  playing  cards  are  sent  out 
from  the  factory  duly  stamped  and  are  thereafter 
opened  and  the  stamp  broken,  the  cards  cannot  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  jiackages  and  sold  under  a  broken  stamp 
but  a  new  stamp  must  be  affixed  to  each  package  and 
duly  canceled. 

“In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  attaches  to  packs  of  cards  already  tax|>aid 
and  whether  stamp  should  be  affixed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  after  the  monogramming  where  the  niono- 
gramming  is  done  by  the  store  at  the  order  of  the 
customer  after  a  bona  fide  sale,  you  are  advised  that 
a  i)roi)erly  stamped  and  taxpaid  package  of  playing 
cards  may  be  sold  by  a  dealer,  title  to  the  cards  passing 
to  the  customer,  and  upon  the  rec|ue.st  of  the  customer 
the  dealer  may  break  the  stamp  and  place  a  monogram 
or  additional  printing  matter  on  the  cards  and  deliver 
them  to  the  customer  under  the  broken  stamp,  provided 
the  playing  cards  are  not  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by 
the  customer.  Neither  the  dealer  not  an  institution 
other  than  the  store  selling  the  cards  would  incur 
additional  stamp  tax  liability  through  monogramming 
taxpaid  playing  cards  after  sale  by  the  dealer  to  his 
customer  and  upon  the  customer’s  request. 

“If.  in  advance  of  any  bona  fide  sales,  playing  cards 
previously  taxpaid  are  monogrammed  by  a  dealer  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  sales,  an  additional  tax  would  attach,  as 
a  dealer  may  not  under  the  law  and  regulations  sell  or 
expose  for  sale  playing  cards  under  the  broken  stamp 
affixed  by  the  manufacturer.” 


Specifications  For  Labelling  Wool  Blankets 

(.Continued  from  page  723) 


3.  There  is  a  general  agreement  on  the  part 
of  wool  manufacturers  and  retailers  that 
wool  content  of  less  than  10  per  cent  in  a 
blanket  adds  so  little  to  its  consumer  value 
that  there  is  no  practical  justification  for 
using  the  term  “part  wool”  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  such  blankets. 

4.  The  recommendation  that  wool  blankets  be 
labelled  “not  less  than  10  per  cent  wool” ; 
“not  less  than  20  per  cent  wool” ;  etc.,  was 
based  upon  the  following  reasons ; 

There  necessarily  must  be  given  a  wide 
tolerance  in  labelling  the  wool  content  of 
finished  blankets,  because  of  the  method 
of  manufacturing  and  the  mixing  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  finished  blanket. 
It  was  felt  that  the  setting  up  of  a  10 
per  cent  leeway  would  provide  sufficient 
tolerance  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 


customer  -a  reasonable  idea  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  wool  blanket.  In  other  words, 
this  method  of  labelling  avoids  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  setting  up  a  mathematically  cor¬ 
rect  tolerance  and  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  a  practical  basis  for  labelling, 
easily  arrived  at  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  readily  understood  by  the  customer. 

It  satisfies  the  purpose  for  which  the 
labelling  was  intended,  namely  to  pre¬ 
vent  misleading  and  deceptive  statements 
in  describing  the  wool  content  in 
blankets. 

This  standard  of  practice  will  be  sent  to  the  entire 
wool  blanket  industry  and  as  soon  as  it  is  approved 
by  65  per  cent,  it  will  be  effective.  This  action  marks 
one  of  the  most  forward  steps  which  it  has  taken  to 
correct  a  practice  that  has  been  gradually  undermining 
the  blanket  industry. 
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According  to  the  figures  collected  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  of  the  Association,  the  LOSSES 
cm  hooks,  for  the  different  sized  stores  in  1930, 
were  as  follows : 

Annual  Sales  Volume  Per  Cent  Loss 


$500,000  to  $1,000,000  9.8% 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  5.1% 

$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  4.4% 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  9.8% 

Over  $10,000,000  2.9% 


The  following  is  a  very  interesting  summary  of 
answers  to  a  list  of  t|uestioiis  on  the  l)ook  department 
l)repared  hv  the  Hook  CTommittee  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division.  .\s  these  answers  suggest,  there 
is  a  wide  variation  in  the  merchandising  practices  of 
different  stores : 


1.  What  prnjxtrtion  of  the  total  business  in  the 
Rook  and  Map^azine  Department  is  done  in 
magazines? 

%  of  Mac/acinc  No.  of  stores 
Business 


0  16 

5  or  less  to  0  7 

15  or  less  to  5  11 

over  15  5 


High  per  cent  is  25 
Low  per  cent  is  0 
Median  per  cent  is  5 


Is  this  percentage  increasing? 

Yes — 15  No — 8  No  Change — 2 


2.  What  teas  your  percentage  of  book  sales  in  1929 
as  compared  uith  1928? 

Per  cent  up  12  High  i)er  cent  is  170 

Per  cent  down  13  I^w  i)er  cent  is  74 

No  change  6  Median  per  cent  is  100 

What  teas  it  in  1930  as  compared  with  1928? 

Per  cent  up  8  High  per  cent  is  175 

Per  cent  down  24  Low  per  cent  is  52 

Median  per  cent  is  90 


3.  What  is  the  location  of  your  Book  Department? 


Location  by  floors 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
7th 

Mezzanine 

Basement 


No.  of  stores 
35 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 


4.  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  department  to  sell  books 
below  the  regular  publisher's  advertised  price? 


Yes — 2  No — 13 


Do  you  meet  competitive  prices? 

Yes — 26  No — 13*  No  cut  prices  to 

meet— ^ 

*One  store  reported  a  set  policy  of  20% 
off  on  fiction  and  10%  off  on  other  books. 

5.  Do  you  have  a  continuous  "bargain  counter"  in 
books? 

Yes— 26*  No— 20** 

*One  store  reported  that  bargains  were  of 
l)ublishers’  remainders  and  another  store 
that  they  were  of  remainders  and  soiled 
l)ooks.  **One  store  reported  that  it  had 
such  a  counter  for  about  4  months  of  the 
year. 

6.  Do  you  have  an  automatic  markdown  policy? 

Yes — 12*  No — 31**  Other — 1*** 

*One  store  each  rej^rted  as  follows:  “For 
books  one  year  old’’ ;  “For  fiction  only.’’ 
**One  store  reported  that  stock  must 
move  in  24  months.  ***“Varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  arrangement  with  different  pub¬ 
lishers’’. 

7.  How  frequently  do  you  have  special  sales  in 


books? 

No  sales  3 

1  month  5 

2-4  months  1 1 

6  months  17 

Over  6  months  3 

Other  4* 


*One  store  each  reported  as  follows:  “A 
sale  practically  every  week’’ ;  “Varies’’ ; 
“Irregularly”;  “Four  events  in  each 
f)ctober,  November  and  December.” 

8.  What  proportion  of  your  book  business  is  done 
in  popular  reprints,  such  as  75c  fiction  and  $1.00 
non-fiction? 

High  per  cent  is  100 

Low  i)er  cent  is  5 

Median  per  cent  is  33 

18  stores  replied  that  such  business  was 

50%  or  more.  One  store  each  replied  as 
follows:  “75  cent  books  make  up  75%  of 
the  business  and  $1.00  books  25%. ”  “75 
cent  l)ooks  make  up  80%  of  the  business 
and  $1.00  books  20%. ”  “Such  business 
is  20%  now,  but  was  30%  a  year  ago”. 

“75  cent  fiction  is  slow:  $1.00  non-fiction 
is  good.” 
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9.  What  percentage  of  your  business  is  in  publish¬ 
ers'  remainders? 

High  per  cent  is  25 

Low  per  cent  is  0 

Median  per  cent  is  1 

7  stores  replied  that  such  business  was 

10%  or  more,  and  19  stores  that  it  was 

0%. 

10.  Do  you  have  a  mailing  list  of  book  customers? 

Yes— 23  No— 24* 

*One  store  each  replied  as  follows:  “We 
use  the  telephone  instead” ;  “We  plan  to 
have  one ;  need  information  about  obtain¬ 
ing  one” ;  “our  customers  are  mostly 
tourists”. 

11.  Do  you  have  a  rental  library? 

Yes— 39  No— 9 

How  many  rentiers  have  you  {approximately)  ? 

High  number  is  20.000 

Second  high  number  is  5.000 

Low  numl)er  is  150 

Median  number  is  600 

15  stores  have  1000  readers  or  more 
9  stores  have  500  to  1000  readers 
10  have  less  than  500  readers 

12.  Do  you  make  up  your  rental  library  by  trans¬ 
ferring  books  from  the  Book  Department? 

Yes— 23  No— 11 

Are  these  transferred  at  cost  or  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
count  from  list? 

Cost  20 

List  2 

Retail  1 

25  cents  1 

13.  How  are  rental  books  evaluated  at  inventory 
time? 

50  cents  or  less  10 

Cost  4 

Retail  4 

Other  3* 

*“ Average  life”;  “$1.20  each”;  “50%  of 
Retail”. 
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What  is  the  average  life  of  books  in  rental  libra¬ 
ries? 

3  to  6  months  8 

Alx)ut  6  months  1 1 

Over  6  months  8 

14.  How  are  books  in  rental  libraries  disposed  of? 

For  50c  or  less  13 

“Sold”  14 

Special  sale  3 

If  a  book  is  sold  how  is  it  credited? 

To  library  department  15 
To  book  department  4 
Other  4* 

*One  each  for  “At  Cost”;  “To  price  of 
book”;  “To  markup”;  “As  merchandise 
purchased". 

15.  What  is  the  percentage  of  special  orders  to  total 
business? 


%  of  Special  Orders 
■  0—1 
5—9 

10  and  over 
Other* 


No.  of  Stores 
8 
11 
16 
9 


*“SmaU”;  “Very  little”. 


16.  Are  you  getting  any  advertising  in  local  papers? 
That  is,  are  publishers  doing  any  local  advertis¬ 


ing? 

Yes  6 

\"ery  little  8 

No  32 

Other*  1 


*Publisher  planning  fall  campaign. 


17.  Do  you  have  a  literary  page  in  your  local  paper? 
Yes— 37  No— 10 


18.  What  suggestions  have  you  for  cooperative 
action  to  make  the  Book  Department  more 
profitable? 

Suggestions  for  No.  of  stores  making 

suggestions 

More  discounts  14 

More  exchange  or  consignment  privilege  10 
More  local  advertising  by  publisher  4 
Publishing  fewer  and  better  books  2 

Controlling  appearance  of  remainders  2 
Selling  allied  lines  of  merchandise  2 

Other  conditions  (one  each)  9 


Merchandising  Phases  of  a  Business  Depression 


The  normal  merchandising  phases  of  a  business  de¬ 
pression  may  be  classified  briefly  under  the  following 
headings : 

Phase  1 — Strong  sales  promotional  pressure  to  get 
volume  to  break  down  sales  resistance ; 
adjustment  of  prices  to  and  below  the 
drop  in  wholesale  prices ;  special  pur¬ 
chases  of  market  clearances. 

Phase  2 — Exaggeration  in  advertising  statements 
and  wide  comparative  prices. 

•  Phase  3 — Manufacturers  asked  “to  make  merchan- 

I 

I 


dise  to  a  price" — lowered  quality  and 
lowered  store  prestige. 

Phase  4 — Customers  turn  to  known  brands  and  to 
those  stores  that  hold  most  closely  to 
standard  quality. 

We  are  now  in  Phase  4.  Fortunate  is  the  store  that 
deviated  least  from  its  policy  of  standards  of  quality 
and  is  first  to  again  place  emphasis  upon  “better  mer¬ 
chandise.”  Already  customers  are  asking  for  “some¬ 
thing  just  a  little  l)etter”  and  buyers  are  placing  em¬ 
phasis  upon  lietter  grades — all  of  which  lead  in  the 
right  direction. 
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Educational  Exhibit 


The  Association  has  for  some  years  held  an  Educa- 
ti  )nal  Exhibit  (jf  Store  Service.  luiuipment  and 
Sui)i)lies,  in  connection  with  its  annual  conventions. 
Another  interesting  exhibit  is  in  jjreparation  for  the 
Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel,  Xew  York  City,  E'ebruary  1st  to  5th. 

Stei)s  have  been  taken  this  year  to  coordinate  the 
exhibit  more  closely  with  the  program  and  purpose  of 
the  Convention.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
exhibitors  whose  products  will  he  of  interest  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  charge  of  every  phase  of  store  oi)eration. 

For  the  Controller:  accounting  and  statistical  ma¬ 
chines,  cash  registers,  filing  equipment,  communi¬ 
cation  systems. 

For  the  Store  Manager:  price  card  machines,  card 
holders,  wrap])ing  and  ])acking  supplies,  store  fix¬ 
tures,  workroom  equipment,  decoration  supplies 
and  other  .services. 

For  Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising  Executives: 
stylists,  broadside  printers  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  services,  store  and  window  decoration  equip¬ 
ment. 

For  Merchandisers:  cleaning  and  shrinking  processes, 
trade  papers  and  magazines. 

For  Traffic,  Delivery  and  Marking  Executives:  mark¬ 
ing  machines,  railroad  and  express  company  ex¬ 
hibits,  delivery  wagons  of  several  well-known 
automobile  manufacturers. 


Were  it  not  for  the  application  of  up-to-date  i)rac- 
tical  equipment  department  stores'  operating  e.xpenses 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

Manufacturers  of  store  equipment  maintain  engin¬ 
eering  laboratories  in  which  improvements  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  developed.  The  latest  devices  offered  by 
these  companies  are  placed  on  exhibit  at  our  Conven¬ 
tions  for  the  information  of  all  delegates.  Often  an 
advance  showing  is  made  of  a  product  which  is  still  in 
the  process  of  development. 

Representatives  skilled  in  the  application  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  store  needs  are  on  hand  to  place  before  our 
members  the  results  accomplishd  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Every  exhibit  at  our  convention  represents  careful 
thought  on  the  ])art  of  the  manufacturers  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  (jutlay  of  l)oth  money  and  time.  New  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  latest  design  is  often  shipped  from  distant 
lX)ints,  and  is  erected  by  skilled  mechanics.  The  best 
informed  representatives  and  demonstrators  are  re¬ 
leased  from  their  regular  duties  in  order  to  be  on  hand 
to  serve  our  members. 

For  all  this  outlay  the  manufacturer  asks  our  mem¬ 
bers  for  just  one  courtesy — the  inspection  of  his  ex¬ 
hibit.  Whether  you  are  in  the  market  for  equipment 
or  not  you  are  ahvays  in  the  market  for  information. 
\  visit  to  each  exhibit  and  a  talk  with  the  representa¬ 
tive  in  charge  will  give  you  valuable  practical  infor¬ 
mation. 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  MANUFACTURERS  WHO  WILL  EXHIBIT 
AT  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Visit  Each  Exhibit 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  store  to  take 
dvantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  you  by  these 
lanufacturers  to  become  informed  concerning  the  lat- 
st  developments  in  the  equipment  field. 

Adams  Machine  Company 
Baltimore  Salesbook  Company 
Better  Packages,  Inc. 

L.  Blau  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Comi)any 
Card  Display,  Inc. 

Carey  Craft 

Cluett  Pealx)dy  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Sanforizing) 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  - 
Cyclofile  Corp. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Display  Center,  Inc.  (Frank  Maxwell) 

Dodge  Brothers  Corp. 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
DuPont  Cellophane  Co..  Inc. 

Emlx)sograf  Corp.  of  America 
Factory  Service  Equipment  Co. 

Fairchild  Publications  Corp. 

Joel  Feder  Studios,  Inc. 

Flexotile  Floor  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Company 
G&G  Atlas  Systems,  Inc. 

General  Fireproofing  Company 
General  Office  Equipment  Corp. 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corp. 

Haire  Business  Publications 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

The  Juvenile  Magazine  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Kimball  Company 
The  Lamson  Company 
Hugh  Lyons  &  Company 
H.  Maimin  Co.,  Inc. 

Merchandise  Manager 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Co. 

P.  C.  Mileo 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

National  New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Co. 
Ohmer  Fare  Register  Co. 

J.  R.  Palmenlx'rg’s  Sons,  Inc. 

.\mos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Reynolds  Printasign  Corp. 

Ridiardson  Paper  Bo.x  Co. 

Schenker  Figures,  Inc. 

Schol  field  Service 
Showcard  Machine  Co. 

Soabar  Company 
Starrett  &  Van  \’'leck 
Twin  Coach  Corporation 
Underwood-Elliott  Fisher  Co, 

The  Viscose  Co. 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  21st  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  1  to  5,  1932 


Tickets  Good  For  Thirty  Days 
According  to  New  Ruling 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including  February  9th  for 
return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching 
home  by  midnight  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 


Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 
Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-halt  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares,  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City,  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
attending  the  21st  Annual  Convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
Februaiy  1  to  5,  1932,  and  members  of  their 
families. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  \  alidation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers’  Division  and  National  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 — Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New 
York  City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 


2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
(late  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be 
allowed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped 
receipt  when  purchasing  your  going"  ticket  for 
New  York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  before  it  can  lie  used  to  purchase  return 
tickets  for  half  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will 
l)e  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  3  and  4,  1932. 

-I — After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  jtresented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur- 
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chased  for  trip  to  New  York,  indicated  as  “going,” 
as  long  as  they  are  validated  by  the  special  agent 
on  February  2,  3  and  4  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including 
February  9th  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  lx* 
allowed  the  jirivilege  of  reaching  home  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 

Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Ruflfalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh ) ,  Dela¬ 
ware.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing.  Parkersburg,  Kenova.  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  21  to  February  2 

Territory — January  21-26 — including  from  Texas. 
'I'hese  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  I'exas,  thence  the  Mallory 
.Steamship  Lines. 

January  22-27 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Ijeave  Home  January  27  to  February  2 

Territory — January  27 — February  2,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  1'exas. 

January  28 — February  3.  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana.  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn. 
and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Note — The  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  herein  announced ; — 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri  Ry..  Ft.  Smith 


and  Western  Ry..  Graysonia,  Nashville  &  Ash- 
dowm  Ry.,  Kansas.  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry..  Mid¬ 
land  \'alley  Ry..  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas 
Ry..  National  Railways  of  Mexico.  Oklahoma 
City-.Xda-.Atoka  Ry..  Wichita  Falls  and  .South¬ 
ern  Ry. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only),  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Manitoba  (see  Note).  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  No.  Michigan.  No.  Dakota. 
So.  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Leave  Home — January  27  to  February  2 
Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  New  Mexico  (ex¬ 
cept  via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship  lines), 
Wyoming. 

Leave  Home — January  22  to  February  2 
New  Mexico  (via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship 
Lines). 

Leave  Home — January  21  to  February  1 
■Arizona. 

Leave  Home — January  26  to  February  1 
British  Columbia.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California).  Utah,  Washington. 

Leave  Home — January  24  to  January  30 
Oregon  (via  California— e.xcept  via  New  Orleans 
and  Steamship  Lines) 

Leave  Home — January  19  to  January  .30 
Ctregon  (via  California — via  New  Orleans  and 
Steamship  Lines) 

Leave  Home — January  20  to  January  31 
California. 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  and  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also 
from  Winnepeg  via  Canadian  National  and  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Rys). 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca.  Pittsburgh.  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken¬ 
ova.  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  ^Ath  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

{Continued  from  page  736) 


the  August  issue  of  the  Data  Book.  Note  the  import¬ 
ance  he  gives  to  fashion  training.  Promote  business 
through  your  list  of  dressmakers. 

Toilet  Goods — 7.37% 

One  of  the  best  months  in  Spring  for  this  leading 
department.  If  advisable,  stage  a  dram  sale  of  perfume. 
Select  a  few  fast  selling  items  for  single  promotion, 
especially  perfumes  for  Easter  gifts  and  Spring  brides. 

Women's  shoes  — 8.85% 

Women's  millinery — 11.07 

The  second  best  month  in  Spring  for  these  leading 
departments.  An  early  Easter  will  bring  volume  up 
higher.  Get  as  much  as  possible  and  establish  a  sur¬ 
plus  to  offset  any  losses  which  may  occur  in  April. 
Just  before  the  height  of  the  Spring  season,  it  is  usually 
very  effective  to  select  the  l)est  selling  price  in  certain 
fashion  departments  and  lay  out  a  definite  campaign 
of  one  price  ads,  putting  across  the  appeal  of  “right 
in  price,  in  complete  selections  and  in  smartest  and 
wanted  fashions”.  This  idea  will  register  strongly  for 
these  two  departments. 

Men's  Furnishings — 5.45% 

Encourage  early  purchasing  in  this  important  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  few  well-planned  shirt  promotions.  (See 
men’s  clothing) 

Draperies — 8.22  % 

Rugs  — 8.57 

Furniture — 6.71 

In  these  three  leading  departments  promote;  new 
curtains  and  drapes  for  Spring,  slip  covers,  awnings. 
The  appeal — “is  your  house  wearing  a  winter  garment  ?” 
Stage  a  three  price  curtain  smash  promotion.  Plan 
your  rug  storage  publicity.  After  the  Mid-Winter  sale, 
feature  better  items.  Open  newly  decorated  model 
rooms  and  announce  early.  After  March  15th,  it  is 
advisable  to  hold  over  any  sale  event  of  a  week  or  more 
duration  until  after  Easter. 

Housewares — 8.57% 

A  leading  department.  March  sales  of  housewares, 
china  and  glass  are  important.  Use  as  many  small  cuts 
as  jx)ssible.  Promote  garden  equipment,  rose  bush  and 
shrub  sales — begin  the  event  on  Luther  Burbank’s  birth¬ 
day,  March  7th.  Do  not  overlook  the  value  of  promot¬ 
ing  mothproof  garment  bags,  cedar  chests,  and  moth 
preventatives. 

Wash  Goods— 10.71% 

There  is  usually  more  volume  in  March  than  in 
April  in  this  leading  department  although  less  than  in 
May  and  June.  Feature  girls’  dress  fabric  promotions. 
Have  salesgirls  model  fabrics  for  each  event.  During 
March  sewing  weeks,  have  a  girls’  dress-making  contest 
(see  silks) 

Lingerie — 6.2% 

In  this  department,  promote  new  spring  underwear, 
gifts  for  brides  and  for  Easter.  Lay  out  a  campaign 
featuring  slips. 


Infants'  Wear — 7.79% 

In  this  leading  department,  March  is  the  second  l)est 
month  in  Spring.  Plan  a  real  cami)aign.  Do  not  over¬ 
look  the  promotional  emphasis  of  Easter.  For  one  ot 
your  sijecial  ads,  group  a  number  of  fast  selling  items 
at  one  low  price.  Apiteal  to  prospective  mothers  and 
mothers  of  tiny  tots.  ] 

Juniors  and  Girls — 9.97% 

Boys'  Wear  — 7.77 

March  is  the  second  best  month  for  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Plan  intensively  a  feature  promotion  eveiy 
Friday  night.  Promote  in  one  ad  complete  ensembles 
for  Easter.  Find  out  when  Easter  vacation  is  in  your 
city  and  feature  a  big  promotion  of  youth’s  a])parel. 
Promote  blue  suits  for  lx)ys,  holiday  party  frocks  for 
Junior  Misses.  Plan  for  your  camp  department  o])en- 
ing.  Stores  that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  auditor¬ 
iums  or  Tea  Rooms,  will  plan  during  the  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion  to  give  interesting  programs  of  special  interest  to 
juveniles,  such  as  children’s  movies,  doll  dressing 
comjxftition.  Punch  and  Judy  show,  drawing  competi¬ 
tion,  Easter  playlets,  etc. 

Mens’  clothing — 7.79% 

A  leading  department.  Get  men  started  buying  early. 
March  is  the  second  l)est  month  of  the  year.  With  an 
early  Easter  it  should  be  first.  Topcoat  season  is  usually 
short-lived,  so  get  after  this  business  at  the  first  touch 
of  mild  weather.  Concentrate  your  promotions  on  this 
classification,  the  first  or  second  week  in  March,  with 
an  ad  every  day.  In  order  to  present  a  more  dominant- 
message  to  attract  men’s  business,  why  not  prepare  a 
joint  or  companion  campaign  for  both  clothing  and 
furnishings  under  one  heading,  featuring  one-price 
items — the  best  selling  price  items?  Use  this  type  of 
promotion  as  a  strong  bid  for  business  each  Saturday. 
With  each  suit  sale,  have  salesman  hand  customer  a 
card  showing  what  accessories  have  been  selected  to 
wear  with  that  particular  suit.  Have  accessories  brought 
up  while  suit  is  being  fitted.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
have  three  or  four  basic  color  groups  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  clothing  department. 

W  oolen  dress  goods — 11.11% 

Best  month  of  the  Spring  season.  Volume  drops 
acutely  after  March  31st.  Promote  best  sellers.  (See 
silks  and  wash  goods.) 

Domestics — 8.03  % 

good  month  for  feature  events.  Feature  new  bed¬ 
spreads  at  a  popular  price.  A  sale  of  sheets  and  turkish 
towels  will  bring  business. 

Silverware — 6.39% 

For  Easter  gifts — needs  promotion.  Many  stores 
hold  a  half-price  sale  of  discontinued  designs. 

Jewelry — 6.53% 

Put  more  of  a  fashion  story  in  your  promotions  of 
jewelry  and  you  will  bring  volume  up  in  March.  Too 
many  low  priced  sales  have  lieen  held.  Use  both,  l)ut 
strike  a  happy  medium  and  you  will  reach  your  l)etter 
customers  as  w'ell  as  your  bargain  hunters. 
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Xot  a  leadinjj  department,  but  this  is  its  best  month 
in  the  Spring  sea'-  )n.  Hook  rug  making  or  other 
(lemoii^lrations  will  create  interest  in  this  department. 
Glove - 8.63% 

Second  best  month  in  the  Spring  season.  Easter  in 
March  this  year,  makes  it  imperative  to  schedule  vigor¬ 
ous  ])roinotions  to  establish  a  surplus.  . .  .doubly  neces- 
>arv  wlien  you  realize  that  after  .\pril  there  is  little 
glove  business  to  get.  I’lan  a  huge  one  price  pro¬ 
motion  around  March  17th.  .\lthough  not  a  volume 
leader,  this  is  a  very  profitable  deiiartment.  liecause 
of  a  very  seasonal  business,  however,  it  needs  real 
genuine  jiromotional  direction.  Watch  your  dis])lays 
to  see  that  the  coordination  of  accessories  include  gloves. 
Through  salesiieojile.  some  stores  have  endeavored  to 
sell  two  pairs  of  gloves  to  one  customer — one  pair  al¬ 
ways  clean  to  retain  the  complete  ensemble  and  color 
harmony. 

Corwt.s — 9.51% 

Corset  business  in  a  .S])ring  business.  March  is  one 
of  the  best  months.  Stimulus  of  early  Easter  should 
make  it  the  best,  .\lthough  not  a  volume  leader,  this 
is  a  very  jirofitable  dejiartment — probably  the  most 
profitable  in  the  store.  Strong,  consistent,  interesting 
promotions  of  foundation  garments  are  needed.  Every 
woman  needs  a  foundation  garment  under  new  clothes. 
One  or  even  more  advertisements  should  be  used  each 
week,  getting  over  a  fashion  story  as  well  as  a  price 
appeal.  .•\j)i)arel  saleswomen  should  be  trained  to 
suggest  foundation  garments,  which  a  corset  sales¬ 
woman  can  fit  when  the  customer  is  in  the  fitting  room. 

House  dresses — 8.51% 

Schedule  a  feature  promotion  of  early  morning 
frocks.  Promote  your  l)est  selling  price. 

Women's  suits — 17.08% 

Biggest  month  of  the  year.  It’s  a  three  months 
business.  February.  March  and  .\pril — over  41%  of 
the  total  year’s  business.  If  suits  are  to  he  sold  this 
year,  get  behind  them  in  a  vigorous  manner  with  a 
dominant  campaign.  Concentrate  on  best  selling  styles 
and  price  lines.  Feature  the  distinguishing  fashion 
[Kjints.  Begin  vour  campaign  early.  Feature  one  price 
ads. 

Beauty  Shop — 8.37% 

The  above  jjercentage  occurred  in  a  Spring  season 
with  a  late  Easter — meaning  that  this  year  the  |x;r- 
centage  should  he  considerably  higher.  There  are  no 
statistics  available,  although  you  can  lie  assured  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  women  in  your  city  will  visit  a 
beauty  salon  one  to  three  weeks  before  Easter — many 
of  them  for  permanent  waves.  It  is  therefore  advisable, 
after  a  few  earlier  ads,  to  concentrate  your  space  for 
the  promotion  of  the  beauty  shop  within  the  period  of 
two  weeks  before  Easter.  Several  suggestions  follow : 
How  will  you  face  the  bright  spring  days? 

Learn  the  luxury  of  a  Frances  Fox  scalp  treatment. 
Let  a  Tourneur  make-up  show  how  lovely  you  can  be. 
Has  your  beauty  gone  to  your  head? 

Is  your  face  dressed  for  spring.  1931  ? 

Many  a  glorified  girl  got  that  way  with  our  Evera 
Permanent  Wave. 

A  new  version  of  keeping  one’s  head. 


If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  a  Tourneur 

makeup. 

If  you  feel  hesitant  about  meeting  i)eople,  invest  in  a 

Tourneur  makeup. 

When  you  start  slipjfing,  you'll  pat  yourself  on  the 

back  for  investing  in  a  Tourneur  makeup. 

.Are  you  pleased  with  yctur  comjde.xion? 

Promotions  oi'  Easter  Importance 

Other  promotions  revolving  around  the  date  of 
Easter  include: 

1.  Easter  travel — luggage  and  api)arel. 

2.  Easter  gifts  —  perfumes,  handkerchiefs, 
toilet  goods,  hosiery,  jewelery,  bags,  sta¬ 
tionery,  silver,  lingerie,  etc. 

3.  Easter  toys  and  candies. 

4.  Easter  vacation — a])i)arel. 

5.  Easter  or  S])ring  brides — utilize  the  budget 
idea  in  your  brides  promotion  by  featuring 
three  trousseaux  —  complete  —  at  three 
difTerent  jmices. 

6.  Easter,  Alarch  27th — Spring.  March  21st 
— two  significant  dates  in  March. 

Miscellaneous  Promotions  and  Suggestions 

This  year,  plan  to  make  a  strong  ])lay  for  additional 
volume  by  ai)pealing  to  business  and  ])rofessional 
women.  Alany  stores  find  it  effective  to  sketch  and 
present  complete  wardrobes,  using  the  budget  appeal 
in  three  different  price  zones,  (^ne  very  good  promo¬ 
tion  last  year — “Come  to  Bamberger’s  and  see  what  a 
budget  can  do  for  a  business  girl.” 

ATmr  customers  will  also  be  thinking  alwut  storing 
furs  and  winter  coats.  Prepare  definite  ])lans  this  year 
to  get  the  lion’s  share  of  this  business.  This  campaign, 
direct  mail  and  newspapers,  should  begin  immediately 
after  Easter.  Check  and  put  your  lists  in  shape  early. 

In  the  sportswear  department,  aside  from  your  regu¬ 
lar  promotions  of  knit  suits,  coats,  etc.,  promote  the 
idea  of  letting  the  customer  assemble  her  own  s})orts 
costume — a  sweater  and  a  skirt — from  a  wide  selection 
of  both,  preferably  at  one  promoted  price. 

February  lOth  is  Ash  Wednesday.  Promote  evening 
gowns  just  before  Ash  Wednesday,  to  capitalize  on  Pre- 
I.enten  social  activities. 

March  17th  is  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Here  again,  in 
most  districts,  it  is  possible  to  cash  in  on  more  evening 
apparel  business,  because  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  usually 
classed  by  Catholics  as  an  e.xception  in  Lent.  Many 
dances  and  social  events  are  held  that  night.  Also  ])lan  a 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  luncheon  in  the  Tea  Room,  for  both 
children  and  adults. 

In  March,  you  will  also  plan  to  promote  some  event 
which  is  linked  in  interest  with  the  celebration  of  George 
Washington’s  200th  birthday.  It  may  he  advisable  to 
plan  this  promotion  simultaneously  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Girl  Scouts’  birthday,  on  March  12th. 

AT)u  have  an  op|K)rtunity  to  jiromote  your  telephone 
order  service  on  March  10th,  on  which  date  the  tele¬ 
phone  was  first  used  in  1876.  .Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  was  lx)rn  f)n  March  3rd.  1847. 

In  each  advertisement,  it  is  suggested,  whenever  a 
large  dress  or  coat  illustration  is  used,  that  the  artist 
al.so  sketch  from  stock  the  hat  and  shoes  accompanying 
the  large  dress  or  coat  illustration,  so  that  all  three 
may  be  advertised. 
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Another  suggestion  which  will  improve  service  and  at  is  done,  the  sign  either  conceals  the  merchandise  or  is 
the  same  time  intensify  selling  appeal,  is  to  have  a  placed  so  far  back  that  it  is  out  of  sight.  When  it  is 
miniature  departmental  display  of  the  merchandise  placed  on  the  showcase,  however,  it  is  directly  within 
which  is  displayed  in  the  window,  so  that  this  second  the  customer’s  visual  range  and  does  not  conceal  the 
sales  contact  may  be  made  with  the  customer.  Many  merchandise. 

times  a  customer,  after  becoming  interested  in  a  certain  One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  retail  advertising, 
displayed  garment  in  the  window,  loses  this  interest  obviously  apparent  to  an  unbiased  observer,  is  the  laA 
when  entering  the  department  because  no  second  contact  of  reasons  gpven  by  the  store  when  advertising  a  special 
is  made.  It  is  emphatically  advisable  to  have  this  display  value.  In  going  through  hundreds  of  advertisements 
featured,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  seen  by  the  customer  of  many  leading  stores  throughout  the  country,  a  great 
when  she  first  enters  the  department.  ptercentage  of  the  special  sale  ads  lose  a  convincing  value 

Many  suggestive  items  can  be  sold,  when  displayed  by  not  stressing  why  a  certain  special  price  is  offered, 

in  our  windows,  with  other  allied  articles.  For  example.  If  we  want  our  customers  to  have  belief  in  our  adver- 
in  our  display  of  children’s  apparel  for  Easter,  it  would  tisements,  it  is  vitally  essential  that  we  be  frank  with 
be  very  effective  to  include  in  this  display  certain  types  them. 

of  Easter  toys.  This  will  not  only  sell  Blaster  toys,  but  This  very  briefly  treats  almost  all  the  important 
it  will  also  create  Blaster  atmosphere.  This  thought  March  departments.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
should  not  only  be  carried  out  for  Easter,  but  should  year  no  plan  will  be  complete  without  serious  thinking 
be  done  every  day  in  the  year.  and  hard-headed  planning,  applied  to  every  department 

In  many  departments,  it  is  necessary  to  display  our  in  the  store.  An  analysis,  furnishing  facts  and  ample 

merchandise  in  glass  enclosed  showcases.  These  dis-  thinking-time  for  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  will  m^e 
plays  can  be  made  considerably  more  interesting  with  the  March  campaign  replete  with  interesting  promotion- 
signs,  standing  on  the  show  cases  rather  than  being  dis-  al  ideas  and  a  sales-getting  spirit.  “Save  March  and 
played  in  the  showcase.  Usually,  whenever  the  latter  cash  in  on  a  good  Spring  business. 

The  March  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 


Note:  This  unedited  raw  data  has  been  taken  from  our  analysts  of 
March  ads  of  fifty  stores.  It  has  been  divided  into  six  major  divisions.  The 
headlines  below  are  suggestive  of  the  type  of  appeals  which  can  be  made, 
and  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  your  copywriter.  The  fashion  element,  of 
course,  is  changed  this  year.  The  dates  on  which  some  of  these  advertisements 
appeared  have  been  changed  to  fit  in  with  an  earlier  Easter.  This  calendar  also 


includes  other  promotional  ideas,  zvhtch 
program. 

FEB.  28th— SUN.  FOR  MON.  (FEB.  29) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories  {including 
childrens  and  infants'  wear) 

Blank’s  Leap  Year  “Eligibles"  for  (your  city)  Women 
(store-wide). 

Easter — just  4  weeks  away  (fashion  promotion). 

These  foundation  garments  will  make  you  look  slimmer 
than  ever. 

-  (fashion  point)  tell  the  Spring  coat  story  in 

one  word. 

It’s  a  “Suit  Season’’  and  we’re  ready  for  it. 

Boots  &  Saddles !  It’s  Spring.  At  a  cost  which  makes 
riding  a  necessity  instead  of  a  luxury — Paris 
models. 

For  the  Spring-minded  woman  (dresses;  coats; 
jackets). 

Suits  that  show  the  new  lines  recently  presented  in 
Paris. 

Frocks  that  proclaim  Paris  origin  by  capes,  jackets  & 
boleros. 

Paris  models — these  are  the  dresses  that  will  make 
history  for  1932. 

Brims  show  the  brow ;  in  important  Paris  hats.  At 

- ’s  you  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  spring 

ct)at  with  "precious  fo.x.’’  Your  little  daughter 
must  have  a  spring  suit  too. 


you  may  want  to  incorporate  in  your 


In  one  year  Paris  made  63  corsets  for  Napolean’s 
Josephine.  In  one  year  Paris  made  10,234  corsets 
for  - 's. 

Fox  scarfs  for  the  final  flattery  to  your  spring  fashions. 

- ’s  Baby  Coaches  assure  comfort,  safety  and 

distinction. 

Special  purchase  and  spring  sale  new  Wash  Frocks. 

Final  Clearance  of  Fur  Coats — prices  reduced  without 

regard  to  cost. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

We  blend  cosmetics  for  individuals  rather  than  types. 

Fabrics  &  Domestics 

If  there’s  a  better  silk  value  in  town  we  can’t  find  it. 

Spring  exposition  &  sale  of  famous  American-made 
Silks. 

Flowers  so  natural  looking  one  expects  fragrance. 

50,000  yds.  of  silk  at  - ’s  at  $1.95;  $2.45  and 

2.95  a  yd.,  at  prices  that  are  impressive  in  budget¬ 
ing  your  spring  wardrobe. 

.\n  introductory  sale!  Peppered  fine  count  percale 
sheets  $1.89. 

Mens'  and  Boys'  Wear 

A  sale  of  hand-sewn  men’s  suitcases  (suitcases  $25  to 
$30). 
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(Jiristmas  Profits 

depend  upon  quick  service 

more  this  year  than  ever  before 


One  thing  is  certain  about  this 
Christmas  season  .  .  .  the  demands 
on  your  service  will  not  be  any  less 
than  previous  years  .  .  .  they  may 
be  more.  Regardless  of  dollar 
volume  .  .  .  transaction  volume  is 
up  in  most  stores.  And  it  is  just 
as  much  work  from  a  service 
standpoint  to  handle  a  10 -cent  sale 
as  a  $  1 0  one. 

Customers  will  have  just  so  much 
time  to  spend  in  your  store.  Don’t 
make  them  waste  any  part  of  that 
time  because  of  slow  service. 


Now  is  the  time  to  correct  the 
weak  spots  in  your  store  system. 
National  Cash  Registers  may  be  the 
answer  to  your  problem  .  .  .  they 
have  been  for  hundreds  of  others. 
They  mean  more  sales  at  less 
expense,  counter  space  saved,  con¬ 
gestion  cleared  up,  delays  and 
mistakes  eliminated. 

Quick  action  can  still  get  them 
installed  in  time  for  the  holidays. 
The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


National  Cash  Registers 


Sav  wu  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIX 
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Homefurnishings 

Persian  Sarouk  Rugs  at  about  half  price  and  in  some 
instances  less  than  half. 

- ’s  Houseware  sale  has  saved  so  many  house¬ 
wives  money  that  we’re  going  to  continue  for  one 
more  w’eek  (housewares;  rugs;  china  and  glass; 
pewter). 

March  Sale  of  China. 

March  Sale  of  homefurnishings  (rugs;  draperies; 
wall  papers ;  dinner  sets :  ranges ) . 

Tuesday  is  Home  Day  (homefurnishings). 

Basement 

Our  Annual  Sale  of  Wash  Frocks,  77c. 

Last  2  days!  2  for  $29  clothing  event. 

FEB.  29— MON.  FOR  TUES.  (MAR.  1) 

Ready  to  W ear  and  Large  Accessories 

The  March  Fashion  Parade  continues  at  - ’s 

“Every  frock  must  have  its  jacket,  says  Paris.’’ 

“Happy  Home  Fnxrk  Sale.’’ 

The  Daintiest  of  “Bras’’  for  the  smartest  figures — at 

- ’s  there  are  23  different  kinds  of  French 

brassieres  to  fit  all  figures  and  all  occasions 
(brassieres;  blouses;  skirts). 

1  -f-  1  ==  2  but  1  blouse  -f-  1  shirt  ==  1  costume. 

When  you  appear  in  print,  it  should  be  in  one  of  these 
six  types. 

Foundation  garments  for  your  newest  frocks. 

We’re  on  a  Budget  now  (apparel)  for  it’s  smart  to  be 

inexpensive  at  - ’s;  it’s  inexpensive  to  be 

smart. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Sales  beginning  Tues.,  Imported  costume  jewelry. 

Fabrics  &  Domestics 

Special  exhibition  of  fabrics ;  time  to  start  on  new 
wardrobes  for  spring. 

- ’s  exposition  and  sale  of  American-made  Silks. 

Men's  &  Boys'  Wear 

Men’s  made-to-measure  suits;  “a  sale  known  to  many 
men  but  never  at  this  new  low  price.’’ 

Homefurnishings 

Announcing  a  most  impressive  March  Sale  of  China  at 
remarkably  low  prices. 

Basement 

ChiflFon  hose  15.609  pairs  ready  Tues.,  at  9 — 80c  pr; 
all  full-fashioned,  some  picot  tops ;  save  and 
more.” 

Tues.  surplus  Suits  stock  of  famous  maker  at  less  than 
original  wholesale  cost  $10,  $15,  $20. 

MAR.  1— TUES.  FOR  WED.  (MAR.  2) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Spring  coats  in  half  sizes,  $39.75. 

All  the  things  a  new  baby  needs,  at  savings  of  20%. 

There’s  romance  in  the  fabrics  of  the  newest  spring 
coats. 

This  collection  makes  you  wonder  that  there  can  be 
so  many  delightful  frocks  that  seem  designed 
especially  for  you. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Fill  up  your  book  shelves  from  our  annual  book  sale, 
Yz  of  former  low  prices. 


Fabrics  and  Domestics 

Annual  Spring  sale  of  Silks. 

Men's  &  Boys'  Wear 

The  signs  of  Spring — buds,  green  fields,  flowers  and 

- ’s  Suits — (Men's  suits)  hand  tailoring — 

fashions — patterns,  price. 

A  dollar  shirt  sale  isn’t  news  but  when  you  can  buy 
crisp,  clean,  new  shirts  made  to  sell  at  $1.50  and 
$2.00 — that  is  News. 

These  are - ’s  three  classic  suits  worn  by  all  well 

dressed  little  boys  from  4  to  10  years. 

-  News  for  Men ;  12,000  crisp  Shirts,  the  $2  to 

$4  grades,  $1.55. 

Homefurnishings 

Annual  March  Sale  of  China  &  Glass. 

Sarouk  rugs  at  about  half  price  and  in  some  instances 
less  than  half. 

Sale  of  new  Wilton  Rugs. 

Basement 

Printed  Silk  Dresses.  $10. 

Best  \’alues  from  our  basement  housewares  depart¬ 
ment.  various  items  featuring  linen  theatrical 
gauze  17c  yd. 

MAR.  2— WED.  FOR  THURS.  (MAR.  3) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

For  that  new  spring  ensemble — in  its  entirety  (coats; 
hats;  jewelry;  hosiery;  shoes). 

Sale  of  2000  L’.Aiglon  morning  frocks,  $2.95. 

Girdles — unbelievably  light  in  weight,  soft  as  kid  on 
the  foot — all  the  restraint  you  need  without  the 
slightest  loss  of  freedom. 

Tomorrow — an  important  offering  in  the  Wash  Dress 
Shop. 

Foundation  garments — the  final  achievement  in  sym¬ 
metry  for  every  figure. 

Your  Fur  Scarf  dream  comes  true  at  - ’s. 

Hats — particularly  smart  for  the  matron  type. 

Extra  special  purchase  and  sale,  new  printed  Dresses. 

Buy  your  spring  Suit  and  everything  that  goes  with 
it  at  - ’s. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

- ’s  presents  the  new  hosiery  colors  essential  for 

Spring  chic. 

Tweeds  that  travel  with  Fashion  (tweed  suits) 
“Whether  you  sail  the  ocean  or  merely  jaunt  to 
town,  you’ll  want  one  of  these  new  domestic  or 
imported  tweeds”. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

Our  March  silk  sale  is  a  brilliant  event. 

Homefurnishings 

New  and  appealing  summer  furniture ;  colorful  — 
sturdy — good  looking. 

Unless  you  already  know  of  the  values  to  be  found 

in  - ’s  China  department,  you  would  hardly 

believe  that  we  sell  this  China  set  for  $29.75. 

500  Smart  new  Lamps  (lamps;  kitchen  needs). 

Basement 

A  new  style  and  Thrift  service  for  men,  Mancrest 
clothes  19.90,  (suits;  topcoats;  tuxedos)  “you  are 
assured  of  style  and  fit’’.  Dollar  Day. 


December,  1931 

BURR  O  U  GHS  ELECTRIC 


Speed 


IN  THE  HANDLING 
OF  SALES  AUDITS 


Electric  operation  makes  Burroughs  Electric  Calculator 
exceptionally  fast.  Its  light,  uniform  key  touch  makes 
it  easy  to  operate,  and  reduces  fatigue.  With  this 
compact,  low-priced  machine,  the  time  taken  to  audit 
sales  is  greatly  reduced  .  .  .  greater  accuracy  is  assured 
.  .  .  and  it  handles  the  work  far  more  economically. 


For  a  demonstration  on  your  work  ...  or  for  complete 
information,  call  the  nearest  Burroughs  ofl&ce,  or 
write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  total  of  the  figures  audited 
does  not  exceed  $9,999.99,  you 
will  find  this  small  Burroughs  Cal¬ 
culator  an  economical  investment. 
Price  only  $80,  delivered,  U.  S.  A. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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MAR.  3— THLRS.  FOR  FRI.  (MAR.  4) 

Ready  to  tf  ear  and  Large  Accessories 

- ’s  Spring  suit  fashions  prove  that  there's  no 

such  thing  as  a  woman  who  “can’t  wear  a  suit” 
this  season. 

- ’s  offers  Spring  coats  at  $39.50  (coats)  “whether 

you  are  short  or  tall,  in  your  teens  or  matured — 
conservative  or  extreme  in  your  tastes — there  is 
a  new  coat  for  you  here  at  $39.50. 

The  new  Spring  coats  are  especially  good  to  the  larger 
woman. 

Baby  film  stars  here  in  person  modelling  in  the  2  to  6 
shop. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Pigskin  makes  important  new  bags  for  spring. 

Main  Floor  Day  (toiletries;  sheets;  accessories,  no¬ 
tions),  more  values  for  less  money  in  this  great 
savings  event. 

Accessories  for  the  Spring  Ensemble  (hats;  handker¬ 
chiefs;  gloves)  “new  styles  that  typify  the  leading 
fashions”. 

Extraordinarv  purchase  and  sale — Glace  Kid  Gloves 

$2. 

Introducing  the  Little  Things  that  count  in  fashion 
(gloves;  hose;  liags;  other  accessories). 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

Sale  of  famous  American-made  Silks. 

Cottons  are  here  again  in  great  variety. 

Annual  Spring  Silk  Sale. 

Mens  and  Boys  Wear 

Sale  Men’s  Shirts  (shirts;  ties)  new  ties — silk  lined, 
hand  made,  new  designs. 

- ’s  Fifty  Suits  again  bring  the  out-of-reach 

within  the  reach  of  $50. 

Homefurnishings 

- ’s  March  sale  of  China  and  Glass  features 

Topaz. 

All  Linoleum  Patterns  priced  much  lower  in  the  March 
Sale  (linoleum;  china;  book  ends)  “Each  pattern 
substantially  reduced”. 

Basement 

Feature  item.  $1.29  Criss  Cross  Ruffled  Curtains  89c. 

MAR.  4— FRI.  FOR  SAT.  (MAR.  5) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Six  important  Junior  Debutante  fashions  (dresses 
$8.94  to  $33.75;  girls  suits  $8.94) — suits  are  par¬ 
ticularly  thrilling  when  you’re  a  young  girl. 

- - ’s  can  fill  the  needs  of  a  Sub  Deb  wardrobe  for 

Spring  (frocks  19.75  to  29.50;  suits  29.50  to 
59.50;  coats  39.50  to  79.50)  styles  chosen  for 
their  youthful  appeal. 

More  for  your  money  in  Hale’s  Easter  fashion  ( suits ; 
coats;  hats;  accessories). 

Six  little  Sub  Debs  went  shopping  at  - ’s  and 

this  is  what  they  chose — the  new  Sub  Deb  fash¬ 
ions. 

Spring  Coat  sale,  an  unusual  opportunity  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  Easter  wardrobe  with  a  smart 
coat. 


Main  Floor  Accessdfies 

Rags  with  special  appeal  to  business  women  (bags) 
special  in  size,  quality,  smartness,  handiness. 

Men's  and  Boys  Wear 

Our  March  sale  of  Two-Trouser  Suits  has  hit  the  spot 
(men’s  suits). 

Spring  ushers  in  new  Tweeds  and  colors  for  boys. 

Basement 

Shirts  that  sell  regularly  at  $1.29  and  $1.49 — ^99c. 

.■\n  outstanding  sale  of  KXX)  sports  frocks,  $5.50. 

Featuring  fashion  at  a  price — Robinhood  shoes,  $1.98; 
$2.98. 

MAR.  6— SUN.  FOR  MON.  (MAR.  7) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

You  can  “Be  Yourself”  in  the  new  jacket  dresses. 
Thev  are  the  essence  of  this  Spring  mode  of  In¬ 
dividuality. 

Suits  and  Coats  that  tell  the  whole  Spring  and  Easter 
fashion  story. 

March  is  blowing  smart  babies  to - ’s  for  Spring 

coats. 

Foundation  garments  showing  New  York  that  smart 
figures  aren’t  luxuries. 

It’s  .Smart  to  be  Fashionable  in  Business  and  its  Thrifty 
to  buy  your  apparel  at  - ’s — a.  week  dedi¬ 

cated  to  the  business  and  professional  women 
(dresses). 

The - ’s  view  of  the  new  Paris  Models  that  means 

they’re  typically - -’s  as  well  as  typically  Paris 

(frocks;  suits;  coats). 

Paris  models — these  are  the  coats  and  suits  that  have 
determined  the  fashion  of  Spring,  1932. 

- -’s  Spring  Sales  bringing  lower  prices  yet  main¬ 
taining  - ’s  quality. 

Paris  fashion  show  presenting  Mme.  D’Orsay. 
Modelled  by  mannikins  from  Gay  Paris,  Mon. 
Mar.  7,  Tues.  Mar.  8 — 11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Once  a  year  Sale — 30,000  pairs  brand  new  Spring 
Silk  Hose,  $1. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

March  Silk  Sale. 

.■\nnual  Sale,  new  Spring  Silks. 

Men's  and  Boys  Wear 

Important  Spring  sale  of  Men’s  Neckwear,  $1.65. 

Homefurnishings 

Price  will  mean  nothing  until  you  see  these  rugs — com¬ 
prehensive  assortment. 

A  Month  for  the  Home  at  - ’s  “everything  one 

needs  or  wants  for  efficiently  running  a  home  is 
here,  at  decidedly  low  prices”. 

Basement 

Our  famous  59c  day,  tomorrow. 


tin 


Between 
and  K  the 
cost  of  figuring 
can  he  saved  by 
^'Spot-Proof' 


Opot  -PROOF”  is  the  new  method  of 
business  figuring  made  possible  by  the 
revolutionary  new  Noiseless  Monroe 
Ad  di  ng-Calculator . 

It  substitutes  for  rehguring,  "Spot- 
Proof”  of  the  accuracy  of  each  step  in 
business  figuring  at  the  time  each  step  is 
done.  Proved  answers  need  no  refiguring. 

We  don’t  expect  you  to  take  on  faith 
our  statement  that  "Spot-Proof”  can  save 
you  all  the  rime  and  effort  spent  on 
refiguring  for  accuracy. 

But  we  do  believe  it  will  pay  you  to 
use  the  coupon  to  get  a  free  copy  of 
"Spot-Proof.”  In  it  are  worked  out  such 
typical  business  problems  as  a  Payroll, 
and  an  Invoice,  showing  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  actual  steps  eliminated  by 
"Spot-Proof.” 

And  remember  this,  each  hour  spent 
in  refiguring  costs  as  much  as  an  hour 
spent  in  useful  original  figuring. 


New  Noiseless 

• 

MONROE 

HIGH  SPEED  AODING*CA1jCU1AXOH 

The  Machine  for  EvayD€sK 

L 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J.  ^ 

Gcoclemen ; 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "  Spot-Proof"  showioa  ac¬ 
tual  esiamples  of  business  fiaures  done  on  the  New  Noiseless  Monroe. 

1 

i 

j 

i 
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MAR.  7— MON.  FOR  TUES.  (MAR.  8) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

6  little  Suits  that  are  running  away  with  the  Paris 
Fashion  Honors,  only  $29.50. 

A  planned  Event — every  smart  type  of  Jacket  Frock 
for  Spring,  $25. 

Fashion  on  parade,  living  model  fashion  review  Tues. 
and  Wed. — also  an  accessory  column  advertising 
what’s  new. 

Homefurnishings 

Spectacular  Sale,  chenille  carpeting  square  yard,  $6.94. 

- ’s  is  famous  for  the  luxurious  quality  of  its 

heavy,  lustrous  Pewter. 

Its  planting  time  (flowers;  shrubs). 

Extraordinary  selling  of  China  sets,  $39.50. 

Basement 

Here’s  Fashion  at  a  price — smart  Spring  Dresses, 
$5.75. 

March  7  to  12,  Basement  Economy  Week,  tomorrow’s 
values,  study  them. 

Dollar  Day  in  men’s  bargain  annex  featuring  men’s 
suits  and  overcoats,  $5. 

MAR.  a— TUES.  FOR  WED.  (MAR.  9) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Harmony  of  Line  is  perfected  in  the  new  Madame 
Irene  Corsets. 

Treo  “figures”  out  the  Spring  mode.  Treo  offers  1931 
figure  perfection,  a  graceful  harmony,  a  slight  re¬ 
straint,  a  foundation  for  Springs  new  fashions. 

Vionnet,  couturiere  supreme  of  Paris,  whose  Spring 
“successes”  are  already  here. 

March  sale  of  Baby  Wear. 

Baby  Shop  Dollar  Day. 

Baby  Week  brings  e.xtraordinary  savings. 

Sale  of  Everything  for  all  the  new  Babies — big  sav¬ 
ings  on  every  little  item. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Once  a  Year  Sale ;  30.000  Paris  brand  new  Spring  Silk 
Hose,  $1.  pr. 

Pearl  necklaces — each  an  outstanding  fashion,  and  an 
exceptional  value  at  the  above  price. 

Men's  and  Boys  W ear 

- ’s  Topcoat  sale  $18.50;  almost  price. 

A  sale  of  2400  little  Boys  Suits  (boys  suits;  shoes) 
most  shoes  are  weakest  in  the  arches,  but  that’s 
the  strongest  part  of  these. 

Homefurnishings 

Home  and  Garden  needs  offered  at  very  Special  Prices 
tomorrow. 

March  sale  of  China  and  Glass — we  went  out  for  Style 
at  Low  Prices. 

Can  we  help  you  put  your  house  in  order  for  Spring. 

MAR.  9— WED.  FOR  THUR.  (MAR.  10) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

How  will  you  have  your  Opera  Pumps  this  Spring? 

Twin  Fashions — a  new  collection  of  brother  and  sister 
costumes  for  Spring,  including  new  Easter  coats, 
dresses  and  suits,  with  hats  to  match. 


The  Bulletin 

Dollar  Day  in  the  Infant’s  Shop  means  savings. 

Sale,  11.000  dresses’ $15.  (dresses;  hats)  A  sale  and 
an  Easter  fashion  show  in  one.  The  smartest  hats 
for  the  money. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

Annual  sale  of  new  Spring  Silks.  • 

Men's  and  Boys  Wear 

Annual  Spring  Sale  of  12,000  men’s  ties,  89c,  two  for 
$1.79. 

MAR.  10— THURS.  FOR  FRI.  (MAR.  11) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

5  out  of  7  women  ask  for  Straws  that  are  Rough  and 
Shiny;  smartly  conservative  or  newly  style  con¬ 
scious — you  may  take  your  choice. 

The  new  Straws,  the  new  Shai)es,  $10.  Everyone  made 

to  sell  for  more  than - ’s  sale  price. 

- presents  its  charming  version  of  Agnes’  new 

orange  blossom  hats. 

Patou  introduces  a  fitted  silhouette  for  mis.ses  (coats). 
Every  suit  boasts  a  finesse  of  workmanship  that  tells 
the  story  of  the  price  they’d  regularly  bring. 
Lingerie  for  the  incipient  trousseau ;  in  colors,  as  vivid 
or  pastel  as  you  please. 

- ’s  $98.50  coats  are  going  into  many  smart,  spring 

wardrol)es. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Buy  your  Spring  Handbags  in  this  Sale. 

1st  Floor  Day  at  - 's  (stationery;  shirts;  toilet¬ 

ries,  hose). 

Special  savings  in  all  first  floor  departments. 
Semi-annual  Sale,  Toilet  Goods. 

Men's  and  Boys  W ear 
1500  Boys  wash  Suits,  $1. 

8  day  Event  for  Boys ;  save  on  boys’  Spring  and  Easter 
needs. 

The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  Children  at - ’s. 

Basement 

Economv  Apparel  section — Frocks  $7.95,  Coats  $15, 
Hats  $2. 

MAR.  11— FRI.  FOR  SAT.  (MAR.  12) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 
$12.74  sensational  sale  of  Boucle  Suits,  usually  $19.75 
to  $22.74. 

Choose  your  Spring  Coat  at - ’s  from  smart  fash¬ 

ions  (coats  $29.50  to  $145) — the  collections  are 
so  comi)lete,  you’re  bound  to  find  the  coat  you  have 
in  mind. 

- ’s  presents  two  outstandingly  young  fashions. 

Three  Spring  Fashions  win  the  favor  of  the  Junior 
Miss. 

- ’s  features  a  pre-Easter  sale  of  Girl’s  Spring 

Coats  (Coats  $12.95;  tots  coats  $7.95  to  $12.95- 

Choose  your  Easter  Fashions  at  - ’s  from  the 

smartest  collection  in  town  of  new  Spring  coats, 
suits  and  dresses;  outstanding  in  individuality; 
quality ;  value. 

Wash  Tog  Sale  (both  for  boys  and  girls). 

Your  Spring  Hat  will  be  smartest  if  it  is  a  new 
- ’s  version  of  these  three  important  silhou¬ 
ettes  for  1932. 


Entries 

TRULY  VISIBLE 


are 


Outstanding  Features : 

I  Electrically  powered  alphabet  keys  .  . .  numeral  keys  . . . 
line  spacer  . . .  and  carriage  return. 

tt  Vertical  and  horizontal  computation. 

!t  Automatic  proof  of  accuracy.  Full  synchronization  of 
computing  devices  and  printing  mechanism. 

4  No  need  of  mental  computation . . .  remedy  of  error  is  simple. 

5  Credit  balances  print  red  .  .  .  followed  by  CR  symbol  . . . 
even  identified  on  carbon  copies. 

«  ^^All  entries  made  are  plainly  visible. . .  no  carriage  raising 
...  no  guessing.  Amounts  and  description  typed  anywhere 
on  the  sheet. 

7  A  single  depression  of  the  date  key  prints  month,  day  and 
year  wherever  wanted. 

II  Only  the  numeral  keys,  eliminating  tedious  column  selection. 
O  Tabulating  keys,  conveniently  located,  released  with  down- 

ward  pressure.  Entire  keyboard  no  larger  than 
a  typewriter  keyboard. 

Incomplete  visibility  of  all  figure  results 
before  printing. 


emin 


VENDORS  voucher  check  (with  ledger  if  desired), 
department  purchase  record  and  accounts  payable 
journal . .  .  posted,  proved  and  balanced  at  one  writing. 

Tliat  is  one  of  the  many  accounting  operations  the 
Remington  can  accomplish  easily  and  accurately. 

Too,  all  entries  are  visible.  No  errors  in  posting  can  go 
unnoticed.  The  operator  knows  at  all  times,  and  in¬ 
stantly,  just  what  has  been  written. 

On  both  Accounts  Payable  and  Accounts  Receivable, 
the  Remington  can  cut  operating  time  .  .  .  making 
bookkeeping  simpler,  easier,  deHnitely  accurate  and 
less  costly. 

A  new  sixteen  page  book  outlining 
the  many  remarkable  features  of  the 
Remington  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


JVear 

REMINGTON 

Completely  Clectrifiecl 
Z_  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 

it  ill  THE  IH’IJ.ETIS 


for  this  FREE  BOOK 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  ”  Remington  Rand 
ElectriKes  the  Accounting  Macliine  ('uinpletcly.” 


Address 
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New  hats  in  fascinating  new  Straws  and  delightful  new 
colors;  editions  of  Easter  smartness,  thriftly 
priced. 

Guides  to  Spring  Chic  (hats;  bags;  frocks;  coats). 

Apparel  Shop  emphasizing  moderate  price  groups  for 
Saturday  (apparel;  boys  and  girls  wear). 

The  Young  Set  Goes  Spring  Shopping  Saturday  at 
B - ’s  (girls’  apparel). 

Be  First  to  wear  the  new  Paris  Fashions. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

People  say  “you  find  what  you  want  at - ’s”. 

Sale  of  10.000  handbags.  These  have  sold  at  $4.95  to 
$15— $2.95. 

Change  your  accessories  to  create  a  new  costume. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

Silks  at  $1.14;  $1.19;  $1.69  yd. 

Men's  and  Boys  Wear 

For  men  who  demand  good  clothes  at  a  low’  price. 

Boys  Shop;  Pre- Easter  Sale. 

Digger  Business  Builders  Drive  featuring  Men’s  2 
Trouser  Suits. 

Men !  It’s  Topcoat  Time.  We  have  a  great  value  group 
at  $30  (topcoats;  hats  $6.95). 

Make  his  first  api)earance  in  “togs”  a  success.  Style; 
price ;  to  wear  now  right  thru  Spring. 

Basement 

Boys  2-])ants  Suits  in  a  money  saving  sale  (l)oys  suits) 
“Truly  outstanding  in  value”. 

All  you  need  in  a  suit  for  $10  (men’s  suits)  “Fashions 
for  Spring — excellent  materials ;  unusual  work¬ 
manship;  superior  quality”. 

MAR.  13— SUN.  FOR  MON.  (MAR.  14) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

- ’s  5th  Ave.,  leads  the  Easter  parade  with  fash¬ 
ions  of  quality,  individuality  and  value. 

Suits  take  the  lead  for  Spring. 

Sale!  Fine  dresses  for  every  Spring  occasion — $35. 

Paris  successes  that  smart  New  York  now  accei)ts 
(gowns  $49.50  to  $59.50;  suits  $45  to  $79.50; 
coats  $110;  frocks  $39  to  $45). 

Sale  Dresses.  $12  “This  sale  can  mean  but  one  thing 
— a  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  of  this  city 
to  buy  a  fine  dress  or  ensemble  at  a  ridiculously 
low  price”. 

Chanel’s  town  tailleurs  “fashion-date”  the  season  of 
Spring  1930  (suits  $75  to  $135). 

A  new  series,  sophisticated  coats  that  are  “all  a  matter 
of  line”  (coats  $125;  fur  scarfs). 

Just  because  their  ancestors  come  from  Paris  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Spring  fashion  exposition  week  at - ’s. 

Patou  collection  makes  you  every  inch  a  lady. 

- ’s  brings  Paris  to  you — eleven  imports  and  cop¬ 
ies  (dresses,  ensembles,  coats). 

Annual  Spring  Baby  Week  Sale  (Infants  w’ear)  “an 
opportunitv  for  the  younger  generation  to  l)e  out¬ 
fitted  for  Easter”. 

Spring  fashions  (dresses,  coats)  “One  need  not  dress 
expensively  to  dress  fashionably”. 


Main  Floor  Accessories 

The  most  impressive  collection  of  bags  we  have  ever 
assembled,  will  be  offered  tomorrow  in  a  special 
pre-Easter  sale  of  3000  beautiful  handbags,  $6.95. 

Sale  of  genuine  1847  Rogers  silverplate,  half  price. 

Our  annual  hosiery  sale — full  fashioned,  perfect — pure 
thread  silk. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

March  linen  sale. 

Patterns  that  have  won  the  highest  favor  of  fashion¬ 
ables.  Announcing  new  Butterick  department. 

Sale!  2500  yards  printed  silks  $1.78  yd. 

Beginning  tomorrow  our  semi-annual  Silk  Sale. 

Homefurnishings 

Dollar  Houseware  Days — in  the  spring  sale  of  house- 
wares. 

Italian  pottery  lamps  complete  with  shades  $5.95. 
Lamps  like  these  are  usually  $12.95  and  higher. 

March  sale  of  Curtains. 

Early  American  Week  (bedroom  furniture;  stemw’are; 
curtains)  Exhibits  of  homefurnishings  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  w’eek  dedicated  to  American  pioneers. 

Another  remarkable  sale  of  China — Beautiful  French 
China  at  fraction  of  original  works — that  show 
how  inexpensive  smartness  is  .  .  . 

March  sale — we  went  to  Scranton  for  16,000  pairs 
of  Curtains,  because  we  received  quick  news — that 
the  Scranton  Lace  Company  decided  to  reduce 
their  stocks. 

$50,000  purchase  of  Oriental  Rugs;  “Priced  almost  at 
the  price  of  domestic  rugs”  “Organized  group 
buying  brings  treasured  beauties  of  the  Orient”. 

Our  March  Sale  of  Housewares,  Thrifty  women  will 
stock  up  now  for  their  approaching  annual  Spring 
house  cleaning. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

Anglers  don’t  miss  the - Co’s,  fishing  tackle  show, 

Mar  14  to  21. 

Basement 

.Spj 'tig’s  fabric  handbag,  32.95. 

MAR.  14— MON.  FOR  TUBS.  (MAR.  15) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Spring  can’t  liegin  till  you  have  your  new  hat. 

- ’s  Risque — ^a  boneless  foundation  garment  giv¬ 
ing  grace  of  contour  to  the  medium  figure. 

.Assemble  your  S])ring  Riding  Clothes  at - ’s  (rid¬ 

ing  clothes ) . 

Spring  fashion  exposition  week  (apparel)  Style  Shows 
10  to  12 — 2  to  4. 

Our  frcKks  are  designed  to  lend  slender  lines  to  J 
woman’s  figure. 

Sale.  Lounging  Pajamas  and  Negligee. 

All  Paris  acclaims  the  tailored  Suits — get  yours  now. 
The  color  that  best  becomes  you  is  the  smartest  color 
to  wear. 

What’s  a  trousseau  if  not  an  e.xcuse  for  indulging  in 
lovely  lingerie. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

.\  sj)ecial  group  of  new  handbags — extraordinary  at 
$5.  The  newest  designs  at  a  price  that  i>ennit5 
you  to  select  several. 


What  Kind  of  Audit? 


for  greater  profits,  and  is  free  from  qualified 
statements  of  the  balance  sheet  audit. 

The  Balance  Sheet  Audit,  in  spite  of 
obvious  limitations,  when  properly  made 
is  more  than  a  mere  building  up  of  state¬ 
ments  from  book  figures  without  careful 
analysis  and  substantiation. 

The  Balance  Sheet  Audit  can  be  ordered 
with  a  specification  calling  for  a  partial 
Detailed  Audit  covering  a  period  suffici¬ 
ently  long  to  give  at  least  a  cross  section 
of  the  business  and  a  picture  of  actual 
conditions. 


AUDITS  vary  in  quality  and  scope.  The 
Quality  depends  upon  the  experience, 
ability  and  application  of  the  auditor;  the 
Scope  is  a  matter  of  your  instruction. 

Of  course.  Every  Audit  should  be  a 
Detailed  Audit.  This  is  an  expert  and 
independent  study  in  detail  of  the  items 
represented  in  mass  by  balance  sheet  fig¬ 
ures.  It  discloses  the  many  important  facts 
underlying  the  figures;  verifies;  clarifies.  It 
brings  to  light  avoidable  leaks  and  wastes; 
finds  the  flaws  in  accovmting,  in  credit  and 
collection  methods;  points  to  possibilities 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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Fabrics  and  Domestics 

Special  values  in  linen  and  bedding. 

Mens  and  Boys'  Wear 

Sale — Boys  Week — Special  in  March  Sale. 

Homefurnishings 

Dollar  Sale  of  Draperies. 

Curtains — .Annual  Spring  Sale  at  so  special  a  price 
your  home  can  have  new  Curtains  all  round  for 
Easter. 

Pre-Easter  Home  Sale  (homefurnishings). 

Sale  of  nearly  3000  hand  hooked  rugs  at  eventful 
prices. 

Basement 

19  super-bargains  for  Tuesday  (feature — Tub  Frocks 
for  little  tots  and  18  other  bargains). 

Men’s  sample  shoe  sale,  $3.95 — 1,000  men’s  athletic 
union  suits,  64c — shirts  and  shorts,  49c — Easter 
suits  and  topcoats,  $16. 

MAR.  15— TUES.  FOR  WED.  (MAR.  16) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Fashion  is  raising  a  great  hue  and  cry  over  Color — 
a  regular  Colorbaloo  (dresses,  blouses,  hats).  Use 
your  heatl  when  you  buy  a  hat  (made  on  your 
head  hats). 

The  soft  Suit  w’ith  a  beautiful  blouse  is  the  most  im¬ 


portant  of  Spring  suit  fashions  (suits  $39.50  to 
$59.50;  foundation  garments  $5,  ^.95).  You  can 
keep  your  figure  and  your  freedom,  too. 

We’ve  shopped  all  N.  Y.  without  finding  the  equal  of 
these  slips  at  this  low  price — French  finish  Crepe 
slips,  $2.95. 

Children’s  coats — fabrics  that  stand  up  when  children 
fall  down. 

Easter  Bonnets  for  smallest  fashionables  (children’s 
bonnets;  coats;  frocks;  suits)  for  Easter. 

There  mustn’t  be  a  trace  of  1931  in  your  1932  Blouse 
(blouses;  apparel). 

- silhouettes  the  new  mode  (foundation  garments.) 

Only  10  Shopping  Days  to  Get  Ready  for  Easter 
(brassieres;  handbags;  coats;  hats).  E.xtraordin- 
ary  purchase ;  fashions  favored  for  Easter. 

Main  Floor  Accesories 

-  offers  4  outstanding  values  in  toilet  accessor¬ 
ies  (p.;rfumes  $1.50;  traveling  bags  $2.95;  com¬ 
pacts  85c;  toilet  sets  $10. 

Gloves  $2.85 — an  outstanding  sale,  imported  gloves. 

Costume  jewelry — set  in  sterling  silver  with  bril'-ant 
marcasite  accents. 

Choose  your  Plaster  gloves  according  to  your  .sleeves. 

Semi-annual  Glove  Sale. 

V'alues  dedicated  to  the  Irish  (and  other  St.  Patrick 
Day  value-seekers). 
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Men's  and  Boys'  ff  ear 

Sale  Boys’  Wash  Suits — new  styles — desirable  fabrics 
— durable — smartness — comfort. 

Basement  ,  , 

4,908  prs.,  quality,  full  fashioned  Chiffon  Hose  .15 
pr.  “In  the  fashionable  new  shades.” 

Our  new  Easter  Shoes,  $2.95. 

MAR.  16— WED.  FOR  THURS.  (MAR.  17) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

- ’s  Pre-Easter  Sale,  Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats. 

Buy  your  Spring  Coats  now  at  great  savings — 
copies  and  adaptations  of  latest  Paris  imports. 

The  Shoe  Wardrobe  for  the  Easter  Cruise  (Shoes 
$7.50  to  $18.50;  stationery  $5)  for  the  delightful 
days  on  shipboard,  ashore  in  the  tropics,  sports  and 
dancing. 

Easter  Suits  (suits  $39.50  to  $79.50;  coats  $100)  when 
Easter  morning  will  be  dawning,  the  “first”  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  avenue  will  be  these  suit  fashions 
from  Paris. 

Such  a  lovely  foundation  to  build  your  Easter  outfit 
on-  Suits,  an  expensive  luxury?  Not  these. 

A  Sale  of  Better  Dresses  at  - 's,  350  Brand  new 

EnKks  for  Women  and  Misses  (cj  esses)  “You 
neetl  only  to  see  these  dresses  to  realize  their 
value”. 

Five  Dress  Shops  combine  in  a  spectacular  3  day  dress 
sale  (dresses).  So  new — so  smart  for  Easter — 
money  savers.  “Has  the  weather  been  getting  into 
your  blood  and  making  you  think  of  Spring  ap¬ 
parel”, 

Paris  cuts  a  good  figure,  - ’s  cuts  a  good  copy. 

Three  Day  Sale  for  Children  (children’s  wear). 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

New  evening  accessories  (compacts  $3.95 :  bags  4.85 ; 
foundation  garments  $10)  for  attaining  the  chic 
silhouette. 

It  will  be  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  morning.  Flower 
shop  promotion. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

Tomorrow  Sale  of  National  Known  Golf  Clubs. 

Home  furnishings 

Dollar  Day  Sale  of  Housewares  (housewares;  refrig¬ 
erators;  boys  wash  suits). 

Basement 

88c  Day  (curtains;  slips;  blankets). 

Thursday.  Thousands  of  Darlyne  House  Frocks  (frocks 
— special)  “Through  a  fortunate  purchase  we  can 
offer  these  frocks  at  $1.  .\  new  dress  free  if  any 
Darlyne  fades.” 

3000  new  handbags  $1. — don’t  look  incredulous  these 
are  actual  photographs  of  a  few. 

Easter  fashions  arrive  in  Economy  Apparel  Section. 
New  Easter  Coats,  $15.95 — Easter  frocks  $7.95. 

MAR.  17— THURS.  FOR  FRl.  (MAR  18) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Only  8  days  more  to  Easter.  - ’s  is  ready !  .Are 

you?  (Suits  $25;  $16.50;  frocks  $29.50;  hats  $5; 
Coats  $25  to  $49.50;  shoes  $7.85)  for  Easter. 


.Spring  vacation  is  file  time  for  Easter  outfitting  (girls 
apparel;  hats  $10;  $15  and  $17.50).  As  always 
we  are  ready  for  them  with  the  variety  they  crave; 

and  as  always - ’s  prices  show  a  nice  regard 

for  the  limitation  of  a  young  girls  allowance. 

$10.75,  amazingly  little  for  Dresses  that  are  not  only 
good  looking  on  the  “surface”  but  have  the  “in- 
side”  details  of  expensive  fashions. 

Hats — the  most  extensive  collection  anywhere  in  town 
at  anywhere  near  this  price,  with  anyw'here  near 
this  assortment. 

Tomorrow — a  sjiecial  selling  of  1216  brand  new  Dress¬ 
es,  $13.95. 

Hail !  Hail !  The  Gang’s  all  here — or  will  be  pretty 
.soon  for  Ea.ster  vacations  are  beginning. 

Easter  Sale !  250  new  suits  and  ensembles  $25,  unsur¬ 
passed  savings ;  utmost  fashions  and  value  at 
specialized  low  price. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

.Semi  .Annual  Hosiery  Sale. 

fomorrow — a  special  purcha.se  of  new  Spring  Bags  in 
three  smart  colors. 

“For  this  1932  S])ring,  a  new  bag  is  just  as  important 
as  a  new  bonnet”. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

.Spring  sale  for  Men  (suits  and  topcoats). 

Basement 

.Sales  of  Women’s  Shoes,  $3.95. 

Now  you  can  have  the  smartest  fashions  in  Hats  at  the 
Low  Price  of  $1.75. 

Friday  remnant  day — a  page  full  of  extraordinary 
values  (free  auto  parking  for  customers — this  is 
run  in  every  ad). 

MAR.  18— FRI.  FOR  SAT.  (.MAR.  19) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Easter  apparel  for  girls  and  juniors. 

Jr.  Deb  shoes,  shop  where  girls  of  12  to  17  can  buy  the 
shoes  they  want. 

Girls,  you’ll  like  these  Easter  coats  (girls’  coats  $9.25 
to  $35 ;  Jrs.  coats  $29.50  to  $79.50)  furred  or  iin- 
furred  for  Easter  chic. 

Great  Pre- Easter  sale  of  Coats  (coats  $22.74  to 
$79.50). 

-it  assures  against  loss  of  smart  lines  in  Spring 
suits  and  dresses. 

Easter  is  coming  and  smart  young  people  are  coming 
here  for  Easter  fashions,  coats  $59.50  to  $90; 
dresses  $29.50  to  $39.50. 

Pre-Easter  event,  print  Frocks  (frocks  $25;  coats 
$32.75  to  $55;  suits  $35.)  You  would  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  such  brilliant  fashions  at  this  price. 

.Actually  your  entire  Easter  wardrobe  for  less  than  $50 
(gloves  $2.45;  hats  $8.75;  shoes  $4.-10;  coats  $25. 
dresses  $8.95). 

Easter  values  for  Sat.  shoppers. 

Begin  your  Easter  shopping  Sat.  at  - ’s. 

.Saturday’s  headliners  in  smart  spring  footwear. 

Last  and  greatest  day  of  children’s  three  day  sale  (chil¬ 
dren’s  wear). 

Home  first  and  then  to - ’s  for  vacation  outfitting- 

Straws  that  show  how  the  Soring  winds  blow  for 
sub  debs  (apoarel.  hats  $9.75)  the  sophisticated 
fashions — the  kind  that  all  young  things  want— at 
prices  they  themselves  can  afford  to  pay. 
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Basemt'iit 

Boys  2-Knicker  Suits  (hoys  suits,  tweed  topcoats). 
Mothers !  a  tremendous  saving. 

Spring  fror'-.  2  for  $11.  Easter  coats  Shoes 

$2.95.  Hats  $1'>7, . 

i^4R.  20— SUN.  FOR  MON.  (MAR.  21) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

The  si-x  essential  accessories  to  Easter  Chic  (accesso¬ 
ries). 

These  new  coats  are  our  fastest  selling  Easter  coats. 

For  Easter — a - ’s  coat — the  last  word  in  individ¬ 

uality,  quality  and  value. 

Spring  vacation  is  the  time  for  Easter  outfitting  (ap¬ 
parel ;  children’s  clothes).  Same  fabrics  and  tricks 
of  chic  that  identified  the  grown-up  model,  prices 
moderate — service  good. 

The  six  important  Spring  hat  fashions. 

Cianel  the  Great  is  represented  in  America  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  authentic  copies. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Pre-Ea.ster  Sale  of  Handbags  (bags  $4.64). 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

A  sale  of  the  world’s  finest  luggage  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

A  pre- Easter  sale  of  great  interest  to  every  well  dressed 
man. 


Homefurnishings 

Homes  made  beautiful  thru  - ’s  Spring  garden 

sale.  An  unusual  feature. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 
Pr 

^  '  a  bride  to  a  bride  about  linens. 

Silks — the  smartest  colors  of  the  season,  we  do 
nave  pretty  much  a  monoixdy  on  style  and  value 
at  a  price ;  just  in  time  to  make  your  Easter  clothes. 

Basement 

Men’s  suits  and  tojxroats  $16.  Shirts  $1. 

MAR.  21— MON.  FOR  TUBS.  (MAR.  22) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

Save  on  Easter  needs  in - ’s  Spring  sale. 

Every  Easter  costume  has  its  own  shoe. 

Foundation  garments  $5  to  $29.50 — new  styles,  light 
boning,  smart  tailoring,  surgical  elastic. 

They  look  very  engaging  wnen  brought  before  comjiany 
— infants  frocks. 

- ’s  presents  16  styles  in  Easter  Coats  at  one  low 

price — every  Coat  a  Paris  inspiration  (coats 
$39.50;  hats  $7.50;  shoes  $6.00;  dresses  $15) 

style ;  price ;  Your  Easter  Dress  is  here  at - ’s 

at  your  price. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Easter  Sale  jlove.s — $1.98. 

Easter  gift  suggestions. 

Easter  brides  would  have  it  known  that  - ’s  is  a 

gift  store  they  favor. 


Upon  your  visit  to  New  York  for  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention 

You  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge 
the  exceptional  facilities  of  the 

HOTEL 

Governor  Climtom 

one  of  New  York^s  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Rooms^  each  with  Radio^  Bath,  Servidor^  Circulating  Ice- Water 


$ 


FROM 


oo 

DAILY 


THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

315^  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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Fabrics  and  Domestics 
A  great  Pre-Easter  Sale,  Spring  Silks. 

For  your  Spring  suit  choose  any  of  these  woolens ;  in 
any  of  these  blues;  in  any  of  these  styles. 

Men  s  and  Boys'  W  ear 

A  Sale  of  the  World’s  Finest  Luggage  at  greatly  re 
duced  prices. 

Homefurnishings 

Labor  saving  devices  for  Spring  cleaning — at  a  price 
that  makes  them  almost  a  necessity. 

Have  you  ever  been  inside  our  magic  Easter  egg?  (Toy 
promotion). 

Basement 

“Happy  Home"  Frock  Sale — Absolute  fast  color  guar¬ 
antee!  A  new  dress  free  if  it  fades. 

- Co.  basement  featuring  10,000  prs.  silk  hose. 

69c.  A  great  coat  sale.  $15.  1000  new  hats.  $2.95. 
1000  new  Easter  Coats,  $10  and  $16.50, 

Spring  coats,  $10.95.  Boys  four-piece  suits,  $3.95. 

MAR.  22— TUES.  FOR  WED.  (MAR.  23) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 
Girl’s  and  Junior’s  Suits — ^$5.25  to  $16.75 ;  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  rigors  of  school  and  active  hours. 
Tots  coats,  $9.75  to  $16.50 — they  have  the  faultless  sim¬ 
plicity  which  is  the  only  well  bred  fashion  for 
children. 

- ’s  Great  Easter  Sale  of  Spring  Ensembles,  with 

Coats  that  can  be  worn  with  other  Frocks,  $33. 

Paris  Coats — wearing  the  - label. 

The  most  significant  development  in  Coat  creations  that 
have  come  out  of  Paris — in  the  best  manner  of 
Paris  at  a  featured  Easter  price. 

Sweaters  and  Skirts,  make  your  own  2-piece  suit  for 
$9.75  in  your  own  color  scheme. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 
Sale  of  Handkerchiefs. 

Extraordinary  Sale — Sheer  Ingrain  Silk  Hose,  $1.50. 
Sale  1847  Rogers  Silverplate,  ^  price. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

Men!  Here  is - ’s  line-up  for  Spring. 

Chaps  home  from  school  are  certain  of  finding  the 
new  clothes  and  furnishings  they  have  in  mind, 

at  - ’s. 

Basement 

Easter  sale  of  men’s  white  and  solid  color  broadcloth 
shirts,  $1.  Smart  ties.  69c. 

MAR.  23— WED.  FOR  THURS.  (MAR.  24) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 
Foundation  garments.  5  to  15 — no  matter  what  the 
figure,  there’s  a  Treo  for  it. 

New  Silk  Dresses  in  new  Spring  Prints.  $15.75. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Great  Spring  Sale,  100.000  handbags,  $1.69. 

- ’s  suggests  these  Gifts  of  Leather  for  Easter 

(wallet  $7.50;  cigarette  box  $4.95;  jewel  box  $10; 
fitted  case  $25). 

Men's  and  Boys  Wear 

Men !  Your  Easter  opportunity,  Easter  Fashion  Event. 
Never  before  has  $29.75  outfitted  you  so  smartly 
and  correctly. 

■Annual  sale.  12.000  hand  tailored  neckties.  $1.35. 


Homejurnishings 

Moths  come  with  Spring  but  they’ll  get  no  welcome  in 
these  cedar  chest®  •-  ■  • 

D„.^ 

Suits  and  topcoats,  ^>;Arts,  $1.  Oxfords,  $3.95. 

lidis,  $1.95. 

MAR.  24— THURS.  FOR  FRI.  (MAR.  25) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories  C 

'Phe  most  important  thing  to  buy  this  season  is  a  suit  P 
(suits  $27.74  to  $f)9.75  ;  fur  scarfs  $64.75 ;  pajamas 
$13.74)  the  largest  selection  in  town. 

- ’s  presents  the  Spring  coat  event  of  1931,  offer-  ) 

ing  Coats  made  to  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 

Coats  $22.74  (coats). 

We  believe  in  Sandals  for  Spring  days  and  evenings. 
Printed  Frocks  are  the  very  nicest  things  to  wear  in 

the  Spring.  I 

.\re  you  planning  to  pay  $7.50  for  your  Easter  hat —  c 

choose  rough  Straw. 

Select  your  Easter  hat  from  among  a  thousand  smart  [ 
ones. 

Easter  Fashion  events  (dresses,  hats,  perfumes)  sale — 
thrifty,  smart  women  and  misses  will  welcome  the 
event  for  Easter.  They  are  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 

Since  budgeting  is  so  fashionable  (frocks;  coats;  hats)  F 
copies  of  high  priced  models ;  favorite  colors ;  im¬ 
portant  new  hat  fashions. 

'Phe  teens  have  had  their  inning.  The  new  clothes  are 
smart  in  size  38. 

Combinations  $4.95 — you  don’t  need  another  thing  un¬ 
der  your  frock. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

Boys’  blue  suits  for  dress  wear.  Tremendous  sale  of 
men’s  shirts  (boys’  suits,  $10.50  to  $35 ;  .shirts 
$1.45). 

Men’s  suits,  $37.50,  better  fabrics,  better  tailoring. 

Men’s  suits;  pay  particular  attention  to  figure,  try  this 
test  (fit  around  neck  and  shoulders). 

Men!  Aren’t  you  out  for  profit  when  you’re  s])ending 
money?  (shirts;  suits) — There’s  profit  for  you 
in  this  sale. 

.\nnual  Easter  Sale  Ties. 

Men’s  topcoats,  $46.50 — hand  tailoring  and  silk  lining 
give  them  trim,  easy-fitting  grace. 

'Phis  is  what  he  wears  when  he’s  well  dressed  for  his 
age  (boys’  apparel). 

To - ’s  to  buy  a  fine  suit  $22  and  $32.50,  regular¬ 

ly  up  to  $49.50. 

Outstanding  values  in  shirts;  neckties;  socks  (men’s 
furnishings). 

Easter  playthings  (toys;  sporting  goods)  intelligently 
designed  and  chosen.  What’s  your  sport? 

Basement 

Easter  frocks,  2  for  $13.  Easter  coats.  $15.95 — school 
is  closed  Friday,  bring  the  kiddies  (various  items). 

MAR.  25— FRI.  FOR  SAT.  (MAR.  26) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 
Choose  your  Easter  coat  from  these  eight  coat  successes 

by  - ’s.  (Coats  $39.50  to  $135.)  The  coat 

you  want  is  among  them  at  the  price  you  want 
to  pay. 

Some  of  the  smartest  Spring  coats  haven’t  any  fur 
trimming.  $36.75 
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Pajamas  $3.69 — it  lodks  feminine  from  any  angle. 

_ _ ’s  presents  these  copies  of  Paris  coat  successes 

of  1931,  at  prices  you’d  have  to  pay  elsewhere  for 
just  average  coats  (coats  $39.50— $59.50;  shoes 
*•95.  $8.50).  If  you’re  used  to  $10  or  $12  shoes  and 

hoped  to  find  such  shoes  at  lower  prices, - ’s 

will  introduce  you  to  these. 

Our  Easter  suits  have  flattering  feminine  touches, 
suit  Paris  copies  are  everywhere,  but  here  are  Paris  copies 
mas  for  the  surprisingly  modest  sum  of  $29.50.  de¬ 

lightfully  youthful. 

Yer-  Greatest  Easter  value  in  ten  years  at  - ’s  to¬ 

morrow  (coats  $39.75). 

_ ’s  sets  a  new  standard  of  value  giving.  Dresses 

like  these  were  never  meant  to  sell  at  such  low 
prices. 

Easter  clothes  for  children  at  lower  prices. 

Spring  fashions  for  youth.  Smart ;  approved  for  Spring 
bwause  of  their  simplicity. 

Sale!  Your  Easter  hat  need  only  cost  you  $7.50; 
tailored,  correct. 

Never  before,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  lace  trimmed 
rayon  underwear  of  this  fine  quality  been  sold  for 
55c. 

Four  fashion  shops  unite  for  a  gala  Easter  event 
(frocks,  coats,  suits,  hats,  children’s  wear).  Fash¬ 
ion  successes. 

- ’s  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  children  (boys’  suits ; 

girls’  tweed  coats;  girls’  silk  dresses). 

\  page  of  successes  from  - ’s  collection  of  new 

Spring  fashions. 


Main  Floor  Accessories 

If  you  want  $4  or  $5  gloves  and  plan  to  spend  less 
than  $3 — today,  $2.65. 

riie  bag  sensation  of  the  season. 

Save  on  Easter  toys. 

.3000  pairs  Perrins  and  Aris  Cape  and  kid  gloves,  $1.95. 

Men's  and  Boys  Wear 

Easter  sale  for  Boys  (l)oy’s  wear). 

rhe  ensemble  for  young  gentlemen — a  new  standard  of 
correctness  (toys’ clothes). 

MAR.  27— SUN.  FOR  MON.  (MAR.  28) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

•As  always  - ^’s  is  the  shop  for  Spring  Coats ;  the 

prices  are  as  attractive  as  the  fashions. 

■A  Trio  of  specially  planned  coat  events  (coats ;  women’s 
$78;  misses’  $50;  Jr.  Misses’  $25). 

Re-opening  tomorrow  for  the  1931  season.  The  little 

summer  sports  shop  at  - ’s  (summer  sport 

apparel). 

“Don’t  be  typical.  Be  your  tyiie!’’  say  the  new  hats. 

- ’s  Week  of  sales  (fashions). 

There  is  more  to  a  coat  than  its  fashion,  and  that  is 
quality  (coats  $39  to  $2.95). 

Wear  the  Paris  evening  things  that  set  the  fashion 
pace!  (Gowns  $39.50  to  $79.50;  wraps  $39.50, 
$49.50). 

The  smarter  your  coat,  the  richer  the  fur!  Fine  furs 
cost  less  than  they  have  in  ages.  That’s  why  we 
can  offer  these  coats  at  onlv - . 


Acme 


DON’T  take  your 

e  tee  trie  bitls  for  granted! 


Systematic  Checking  of 
Electric  Bills  Has  Saved 
Acme  Clients  Thousands 
of  Dollars! 


CME  rate  analysis  of  your  electric  cur¬ 
rent  charges  may  result  in  savings  you 
never  imagined  possible. 

Our  plan  is  simple. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  paid  electric  bills  we 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  charges  there- 
Only  in  the  event  that  we  can  effect  a 
saving  for  you  do  we  provide  for  our  fee, 
for  a  limited  period,  of  50%  of  the  amount 
saved.  If  there  is  no  saving  we  receive 
fling. 


Leaders  in  every  field  have  profited  by  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  Acme  Service.  You  can, 
too! 

#  Send  Us  a  Few  of  Your 
Paid  Electric  Bills  Today. 
Our  report  to  you  wiU 
Not  Obligate  you  in  Any 
Way! 

►  ►  ►  ACME 

METER  SERVICE  CORP. 

Dept,  “R” 

11  West  42nd  Street 
3^ew  York.  N.  Y. 
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Afternoon  formalities.  I^ovelyi  creations  designed  for 
the  social  activities  from  luncheon  to  tea  (dresses 
$79  to  $145). 

300  smart  Spring  Coats — copies  of  Paris  successes,  un¬ 
usual  savings. 

d'he  smart  sjiring  coat  should  he  one  of  these  six  defi¬ 
nite  types  now  at  - ’s  at  $49.50  (coats). 

“Study  this  grouj)  of  coats — it’s  a  cross  section  of 
the  entire  coat  mode”. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

One  day  sale  of  yard  goods;  price — style  value. 

Homefurnishings 

New  things  every  day  at  - ’s  special  selling  of 

summer  furniture. 

Furniture!  Lamps!  on  sale  at  25%  off. 

Spring  comes  to  the  home — and  the  home  furnishings 
department  where  savings  await  you. 

Get  your  home  ready  for  Spring  (homefumishings) 
for  every  decorative  purix)se  and  ])eriod. 

Basement 

New  Silk  Dresses  prints ;  silk  crepes,  georgettes ;  fash¬ 
ioned  in  the  spring  trends,  2  for  $16. 

Not  in  ten  years,  such  fine  coats  for  $15. 

Dollar  Day.  Men’s  Furnishings  feature — 200  men’s 
suits,  $10. 

MAR.  28— MON.  FOR  TUES.  (MAR.  29) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 

'I'his  is  the  weather  for  riding  clothes. 

A  group  of  magnificent  values  in  misses’  and  women’s 
fashions. 

Greatest  coat  sale  of  season. 

Sports  week  at - ’s  (sjwrts — apparel,  accessories; 

hose  $1.95;  foundation  garments  $21.50)  new 
sports  fabrics  and  swagger  sports  fashions,  all  at 
prices  that  are  a  tonic  in  themselves ;  the  perfect 
foundation  for  the  larger  figure. 

- ’s  Spring  fashions  for  dehs  and  suh  dehs  have  a 

Paris  i)ackground. 

special  jiurchase  and  sale  of  12.000  Spring  Dresses. 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

$30.0(X)  worth  Tre-Jur  toiletries  reduced  50%  and 
more. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

Home  sewing  week — “It’s  smart  to  make  your  own 
clothes — and  it's  even  smarter  to  buy  your  fabrics 
during  this  timely  event.” 

Homefurnishings 

On - ’s  new  7th  Floor  ( English  linens  $1.98  yard ; 

drapes  $4.96  pr.). 

Remarkably  low  priced,  two-i)iece  stick  willow  suits. 
$98.50. 

Start  Spring  in  the  bathroom  with  a  new  shower  curtain. 

Opening  today!  Our  semi-annual  sale  for  homes. 

An  achievement !  700  furniture  suites  at  extraordinary 
savings  for  bedrooms  and  dining  rooms.  These 
low  prices  do  not  signify  ordinary  furniture. 

A  sjjecially  planned  selling  of  Beds  and  Bedding. 

Basement 

Fashion  is  important  in  house  frocks,  too! 

1400  pairs  women’s  Golden  Rule  shoes,  $2.19. 


MAR.  29^TUES.  FOR  WED.  (MAR.  30) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Xarge  Accessories 

Sale — the  most  exquisite  and  impressive  collection 

- ’s  has  ever  offered.  Silver  foxes  (furs 

$88.75  to  $169). 

Main  Floor  Accessories 

Sale!  Half-priced  necklaces  of  imported  ]x.‘arl  (simu¬ 
lated  ) . 

Men's  and  Boys  Wear 

$2.50  to  $5  broadcloth  shirts,  $1.70 — 3  for  $5.  (Shirts, 
to[Koats  $29.50). 

MAR.  30— WED.  FOR  THURS.  (MAR.  31) 

Ready  to  Wear  and  Large  Accessories 
Imagine  buying  such  suits  and  coat  fashions  at  $39.40. 
Sale!  300  stunning,  new  “sample”  Spring  Coats. 
Beginning  tomorrow — a  special  oflFering  of  750  women’s 
and  misses’  new  Spring  ensembles,  dresses  and 
evening  gowns,  $22.75. 

Homefurnishings 

Sale  of  China  and  Glass — newest  things  for  the  Spring 
table.  (Plants  and  garden  aids.) 

June  is  the  month  of  roses,  hut  now  is  the  time  to 
plant  them. 

Two  special  furniture  offerings. 

Last  day  in  March  Sale  of  Housewares. 

Basement 

Two  outstanding  day  frock  events;  2100  Pepj)erell 
frocks.  88c.  1900  daytime  frocks,  59c. 

Storetcide 

March  Month-end  Sale — everything  in  sale  reduced  at 
least  25% — (promoted  by  a  number  of  stores  last 
year). 

EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

WOMEN  S  .ALTERATION  WORKROOM  MANAGER 

Executive  prepared  to  organize  and  operate  alteration  depart¬ 
ment  at  profit  with  complete  customer  satisfaction.  Has  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  manufacturing  high  grade  ready-to-wear 
apparel,  as  well  as  technical  background  of  workroom  man¬ 
agement.  L-79-31. 

PERSONNEL  OR  TRAINING  DIRPX'TOR 

Prince  School  graduate,  7  years  experience  with  first  class 
stores.  E'xcellent  references.  L-80-3L 

STORE  MANAGER— RESEARCH  OR  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Former  manager  of  chain  department  store  seeks  new  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Increased  business  as  high  as  65  per  cent  during  de¬ 
pression  period  as  compared  with  prosperous  year.  Other  posi. 
tions  held :  sales  and  advertising  manager ;  director  of  publicity 
for  manufacturers ;  research  and  sales  promotion,  mail  order 
house;  special  sales  promotion  work  for  two  of  Chicago’s  larg¬ 
est  department  stores ;  sales  promotion  and  advertising  manager 
of  chain  of  drug  stores  and  chain  of  jewelry  stores;  copy  chief 
of  advertising  agency.  Sixteen  years  of  experience.  .Age  36, 
High  School  and  University  education.  L-81-31. 

FOR  SALE 

Complete  set  of  fifty  substantial  steel  delivery  bins,  includ¬ 
ing  sheet  writers’  and  storage  sections,  of  up-to-date  design. 
•A  genuine  bargain  for  any  store  considering  a  change  in  their 
delivery  layout.  L-82-31. 
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unusually  well,  ami  insures  that  when  the  store  opens 
all  of  the  salespeople  are  in  their  departments  ready 
to  serve  customers. 

Regular  Shopping  Hours 

.An  analysis  of  the  rej'ular  shopping  hours  followed 
by  these  stores  during  ordinary  business  days,  indicates 
that  the  general  practice  remains  the  same  as  it  has 
t)een  for  jast  years.  The  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
immediately  after  store  opening,  prove  for  most  stores 
the  most  feasible  hours  for  shopping  by  store  personnel. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nine  of  the  sixteen 
stores  restrict  regular  employee  sho])ping  to  the  first 
hours  or  hour  and  a  half  after  the  store  oj)ens.  The 
other  seven  stores  in  addition  to  allowing  employees 
to  shop  during  the  oj)ening  hours,  also  permit  their  per¬ 
sonnel  to  make  purchases  the  last  hour  or  hour  and 
a  half,  just  before  store  closing. 

Preference  to  Employee  or  to  Customer 

There  is  a  distinct  division  of  opinion  or  store  ])olicy 
as  to  whether  employees  should  l)e  given  preference,  by 
allowing  shopping  in  advance  of  the  sale,  or  whether 
the  store’s  duty  is  first  to  its  outside  customers  who 
should  be  entitled  to  priority  of  purchase  in  store-wide 
sales. 

It  is  the  policy  of  some  stores  to  see  that  their  cus¬ 


tomers  are  always  given  preference.  ( )ne  such  store 
explains  its  yx)licy  as  follows : 

“It  is  a  j)olicy  of  our  .store  that  our  outside 
customers  always  receive  service  before  a  co¬ 
worker,  not  l)ecause  the  co-worker’s  shopping 
is  not  just  as  imjxjrtant  as  the  customer’s,  but 
that  it  is  just  one  of  our  ways  of  extending 
courteous  service  to  our  buying  public.  Each 
employee  feels  responsible  for  l)eing  a  host  or 
hostess  to  Mrs.  Customer,  regardless  of  which 
department  she  is  employed  in  or  where  she 
comes  in  contact  with  the  customer.  This 
policy  is  thoroughly  understood  by  our  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  reason  for  its  existence.’’ 

second  store  makes  these  comments : 

“While  our  general  practice  is  not  to  jjermit 
employees  to  select  merchandise  in  advance  of 
sales,  there  probably  is  some  merchandise  laid 
away  on  days  preceding  a  sale.  We  are  trying 
to  eliminate  this,  as  we  feel  that  the  public 
should  actually  have  first  chance  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  do  not  approve  of  laying  mer¬ 
chandise  away  for  several  days  before  the  sale 
starts,  as  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair.” 

Another  store  makes  only  one  exception  to  its  rule 
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that  employees  are  not  i)erniitted  to  purchase  in  advance 
of  sales.  This  exception  is  summarized  as  follows  by 
the  store’s  management: 

“Once  a  year  we  have  a  tremendous  two- 
dollar  hat  sale,  usually  in  May.  Employees 
are  allowed  to  come  in  and  select  hats  in  this 
sale  one  hour  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
store.  This  is  not  necessarily  done  to  give 
them  choice  selection,  hut  to  allow  them  to 
make  their  selections  and  have  them  out  of  the 
department  by  the  time  the  store  opens  for 
regular  customers.” 

Contrasted  to  this  are  those  stores  who  believe  that 
employees  should  be  given  preference,  or  at  least  the 
same  opportunity  as  store  customers  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  store-wide  sales.  It  is  the  feeling  of  many  of 
these  stores  that  their  employees  constitute  a  substan¬ 
tial  proportion  of  their  regular  customers,  and  that  the 
more  employees  are  encouraged  to  buy  in  the  store,  the 
more  benefit  the  store  receives.  For  example,  one  store 
summarizes  its  opinions  and  experience  on  this  matter 
as  follows :  - 

“We  believe  our  method  of  handling  em¬ 
ployee  shopping  by  allowing  them  to  purchase 
two  days  in  advance  of  store-wide  sales  is 
working  out  satisfactorily  in  practically  all 
cases.  We  have  tried  various  methods  and 
have  decided  this  to  be  the  best  one.  We  do 
not,  however,  discount  s|)ecial  price  merchan¬ 
dise  to  our  employees.” 

A  second  store  favoring  advance  shopping  for  em¬ 
ployees,  reports  as  follows: 

“We  do  not  seem  to  have  very  much  of  a 
jiroblem  as  far  as  our  employees’  shopping 
hours  are  concerned.  With  the  rules  that  we 
have  in  force,  the  response  that  we  get  from 
our  employees  seems  to  be  rather  large.  Of 
course,  we  prefer  not  to  have  our  employees 
shop  during  their  lunch  hours  because  it  is 
the  rush  hour  of  the  day  and  we  are  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  give  our  customers  the  very 
best  service,  especially  during  that  period.” 

The  experience  of  another  store,  summarized  as 
follows,  is  also  of  interest: 

“It  is  our  feeling  that,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
we  want  to  favor  our  own  people,  giving  them 
first  selections. 

“In  spite  of  such  precautions  as  we  have 
set  up,  we  have  had  difficulty  in  the  past  by 
advertising  and  displaying  certain  merchan¬ 
dise  which  both  customers  and  employees  are 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain.  We  believe  we 
have  really  had  more  trouble  in  a  general 
clearance  of  ready-to-wear  merchandise  than 
in  any  other  particular.  We  have  in  times  past 
advertised  and  displayed  certain  ready-to-wear 
garments  for  a  clearance  on  a  particular  morn¬ 
ing,  only  to  find  that  our  own  employees  want 
to  absorb  most  of  this  merchandise.  This  has 
brought  us  in  recent  years  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
ciding  that  whenever  we  advertise  or  display 


in  our  window’s  any  merchandise  for  sale,  it 
must  be  offered  to  the  public.  However,  when 
the  (juantity  of  sale  merchandise  is  limited, 
employees  are  given  an  op}X)rtunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  day  or  two  before  such  merchandise  is 
offered  to  the  public.’ 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  not  allowing 
advance  shopping  and  its  effect  on  store  policy  art 
very  well  summarized  by  the  following  comments 
which  were  received  from  another  concern: 

“The  advantages  of  no  early  shopping  are : 
first,  sizes  and  assortments  are  complete  to 
back  our  advertisement;  second,  salespeople 
are  in  their  own  departments,  where  they  are 
needed  to  get  the  department  in  order  and 
ready  for  the  days’  business. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of 
our  procedure  are:  first,  when  shopping  is 
done  during  store  hours,  the  salespeople  are 
not  in  their  departments  to  telephone  cus¬ 
tomers  and  receive  their  jiersonal  customers 
should  they  come  in  early ;  second,  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  offered  at  a  very'  special  clearance 
price,  such  as  an  inventory  sale,  and  employ¬ 
ees  arc  not  supposed  to  shop  early,  a  few 
always  manage  to  get  their  friends  to  save 
and  sell  them.  Others  feel  that  this  is  not  fair. 

“I  rather  feel  that  if  the  special  price  is  for 
clearance  of  the  merchandise,  the  employee 
should  be  given  at  least  an  equal  chance  with 
the  general  public.  If  the  sale  is  to  advertise 
the  store,  the  public  should  be  given  the  first 
chance.  Of  course,  when  the  assortment  is 
small,  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  employees  to 
shop  early,  because  of  the  danger  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  merchandise  to  back  the  advertisement 
when  the  store  opens.” 

Conclusions 

It  is  possible  to  draw  certain  conclusions  from  this 
study,  based  upon  the  practices  and  experiences  of  the 
stores  which  cooirerated  in  furnishing  information. 

The  majority  of  these  concerns  favor  advana 
shopping  for  store  employees,  either  as  a  means  oi 
showing  preference  to  such  employees,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  a  more  complete  and  efficient  sales- 
force  during  the  period  of  the  store-wide  sale. 

Most  of  these  stores  restrict  the  advance  shopping 
to  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
store-wide  sale  or  to  an  hour  or  so  before  store  open¬ 
ing  on  days  of  store-wide  sales.  Also,  in  most  cases, 
this  advance  shopping  follows  rather  than  precedes 
the  advertisement  and  announcement  to  the  public. 

Most  stores  also  allow  employees  to  shop  during  the 
period  of  the  sale — usually  during  regular  store  hours. 
When  employees  are  jrermitted  to  shop  during  lunch 
hour,  the  majority  of  these  stores  require  that  they 
wear  hats  and  coats  while  shopping. 

The  first  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  after  store  opening 
still  appears  to  be  the  most  acceptable  time  to  the  store 
management  for  allowing  regular  employee  shopping 
during  regular  business  days.  In  numerous  instances, 
however,  additional  time  is  allowed  to  employees  for 
their  shoyjping  just  before  closing. 
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The  Buyers’  Job 

{Continued  from  page  734) 

nnire  clown  as  the  required  niininium  rate  for  this  merchandise  we  calculate.  We  know  what  our  cost 
vear.  We  next  convert  our  retail  purchases  to  cost,  inventories  are  going  to  l)e  at  the  beginning  of  each 
bv  applying  to  them  the  complement  of  the  intial  mark-  month,  and  that  our  interest  rate  is  6%  and  insurance 
up.  We  then  calculate  the  amount  of  anticipated  cash  about  1.5%.  Taxes  are  not  charged  to  merchandise.  We 
discounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  express  it  as  a  compute  the  amount  and  express  it  as  a  percentage  of 
[jtrceiitage  of  the  anticipated  annual  net  sales.  In  this  the  anticipated  annual  net  sales.  Traveling  should  l>e 
case  it  amounts  to  5.15%,  which  is  an  improvement  over  about  the  same  as  last  year, 

the  previous  year.  Our  selling  payroll  is  known  and  so  more  or  less 

Our  workroom  costs  showed  a  healthy  decrease  in  are  the  extras  that  will  be  required  during  the  year. 
1928  and  we  believe  that  we  can  do  even  l)etter  in  We  figure  the  amount  and  express  it  as  a  fiercentage 
1929.  We  accordingly  estimate  them  at  0.85%.  By  of  the  anticipated  annual  net  sales.  The  annual  sales 
adding  the  cash  discount  per  cent  of  sales  to  the  may  fluctuate,  but  this  percentage  must  not  be  ex- 
maintained  markup,  and  deducting  the  workroom  costs,  ceeded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
*e  obtain  our  gross  margin  for  the  year.  undue  increases  during  the  year,  we  calculate  the 

We  now  move  to  the  last  bracket.  Our  average  sales  amount  we  can  spend  at  the  end  of  each  monthly  period 
went  up  last  year,  and  the  {percentage  of  {packages  de-  by  using  the  same  formula  that  w’e  used  in  computing 
livered  to  the  number  of  sales  went  down.  Considering  our  ideal  inventories  at  the  end  of  each  month.  In 
the  improvement  in  management  and  the  better  train-  this  case,  however,  T  is  4.98%  of  the  anticipated  an- 
itig  of  our  salesforce,  we  ought  to  do  even  better  this  nual  net  sales  or  about  $7,500.00  in  round  figures, 
year.  So  we  estimate  these  figures  at  4.30  and  *10.10  We  then  move  to  the  next  bracket,  which  concerns 
respectively.  advertising.  We  estimate  that  our  total  publicity  should 

Expenses  not  exceed  4%,  and  conclude  that  the  pro{per  distribu- 

We  are  now  ready  to  tackle  expenses.  Rent  (fixed  publicity  is  as  follows; 


plant  and  equipment  costs),  buying  salaries,  assistants  Newspayper  advertising  74% 

and  clericals,  and  stock  clerks  are  known  facts.  We  Direct  mail  4% 

express  them  as  {percentages  of  the  anticipated  annual  Window  display  8% 

net  sales,  after  making  allowances  for  any  extras  Advertising  salaries  11% 

throughout  the  year.  The  interest  and  insurance  on  Miscellanecpus  expense  7% 


Are  Your  Home  Furnishings 
Departments  Profitable? 

IF  you  are  satisfied  with  the  volume  and  profit  in  your  Floor  Coverings,  Drapery 
and  Furniture  departments  then  you  need  not  read  further, — 

BUT  if  your  sales  are  off,  your  profits  slim,  your  turnover  slow, — if  you 
want  to  be  relieved  of  the  investment  and  troubles  of  these  difficult  de¬ 
partments, — 

THEN  we  believe,  it  would  prove  of  interest  to  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us, — 

BECAUSE  we  are  recognized  as  the  foremost,  successful  Operators  and 
Lessees  of  Floor  Coverings  and  Drapery  Departments  in  leading  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

WE  invite  discussion  of  your  Home  Furnishings  problems. 

S.  P.  BROWN  CO. 

Executive  Offices 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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This  means  that  our  newspapers  advertising,  direct 
mail  and  window  display  for  the  year,  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  3.0%,  0.16%  and  0.32%,  resj)ectively,  of  our  an¬ 
ticipated  annual  net  sales. 

When  this  department’s  proper  advertising  rate  is  de¬ 
termined,  we  must  protect  ourselves  so  that  it  is  not 
exceeded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is  done  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  amount  of  advertising  to  be  sjjent  at  the 
end  of  each  monthly  period.  For  this  i)urpose  we  use 
the  following  formula: 


in  which  A  is  the  iX)rtion  of  the  total  advertising  a])- 
propriation  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

R  is  the  average  ratio  of  monthly  sales. 


CONTROLLER’S  OFFICE 
modern  department  store 


MANAGER’S  MEMORANDUM 

DEPT.  No.  lOO  weekending 


Required  Net  Sales,  End  of  This  Month 

/07 

Sun 

Realized.  To  Date 

too 

ISX 

Soles  Quota.  Balance  of  Month,  Net 

7 

31  s 

Sales  Quota.  Balance  of  Month.  Gross 

% 

lux 

Minimum  Mark-up,  This  Year 

ObS 

Realized,  To  Dare 

s-i 

511 

Required-  Mark-up.  Balance  of  Year 

ZO 

Ittl 

%  of  Future  Purchases 

VO 

OS 

Maximum  Mark  Downs.  Tliis  Year 

? 

030 

Used  to  Date 

it 

XIO 

Available.  Balance  of  Year 

X 

txo 

%  of  Future  Sales 

f 

t.0 

Minimum  Cash  Discounts. This  Year 

7 

ISX 

Earned  To  Date 

S 

xbs 

Required.  Balance  of  Year 

Z 

USl 

46  of  Future  Cost  Purchases 

i 

Ol 

Maximum  Sellintr  Salaries.  EndofThis  Month 

f 

/V3 

Used  To  Date 

V 

HI 

Open  To  Spend.  Balance  of  Month 

¥ZV 

Maximum  Advertising.  End  of  This  Month 

3 

/VV 

Used  To  Date 

2. 

Open  To  Spend,  Balance  of  Month 

xso 

Ideal  Retail  Inventory.  End  of  This  Month 

Z3 

loo 

Ideal  Retail  Inventory,  End  of  Next  Month 

Z3 

sso 

Maximum  Retail  Purchases.  End  of  This  Month 

/  /5 

S13 

Merchandise  Received  To  Date,  At  Retail 

HO 

JV/ 

Mdse. To  Be  Received.  Balance  of  Month.  At  Retail 

S3X 

Mdse,  to  Be  Received. Balance  of  Month.AtCbst 

3 

Mi, 

Deduct:  invoices  in  Transit 

/ 

511 

Outstandine  Orders. This  Month's  Ddivery 

_ i 

ooo 

OPEN  TO  BUY  AT  COST.  THIS  MONTH 

Q 

xsD 

Maximum  Retail  Purchases.  End  of  Next  Month 

1X1 

3»0 

Anticipated  Retail  Airchases.  End  of  This  Month 

t\5 

913 

Mdse.To  Be  Received  Next  vionth.  At  Retail 

// 

USl 

Mdse.To  Be  Received  Next  Month,  At  Cost 

L 

SSL 

Deduct:  Outstanding  Orders.  Next  MontNi  Delivery 

_ /_ 

SSLSL. 

Amount  Ovcrbousrht.  This  Month 

/ 

X55 

OPEN  TO  BUY  AT  COST.  NEXT  MONTH 

_ ££ 

lol 

Figure  4 

Weekly  Memorandum  to  the  Department  Mamger  and 
the  Divisioml  Merchandise  Manager. 
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V  is  the.  variation  between  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  monthly  .sales  and  the  average  ratio 
(R). 

T  is  the  total  advertising  appropriation  for 
the  year,  which  in  this  case  is  3%  of  the 
anticipated  annual  sales,  or  $4,500.00. 

This  formula  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is  foolish 
to  try  to  buck  the  tide,  and,  conversely,  good  sense  to 
ride  with  it.  In  other  words,  in  those  months  in  which 
business  is  good,  it  is  a  good  jxilicy  to  advertise  liberal¬ 
ly,  hut  not  extravagantly,  and  in  those  months  in  which 
business  is  hard  to  get.  any  superfluous  amount  of 
advertising  would  he  sheer  waste.  It  is  the  same  theory 
which  in  merchandising  advocates  the  promotion  of  tlK 
best  selling  price. 

Our  formula  avoids  the  common  pitfalls  and  enables 
all  departments  to  he  represented  liberally  during  their 
fat  months,  adequately  during  their  lean  ones,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  the  predetermined  annual  rate. 

After  all  the  figures  are  computed,  the  total  amounts 
to  95.1%,  due,  mostly  to  our  disregard  of  decimals. 
We  can  either  leave  these  figures  as  they  are  and  use 
the  difference  as  a  safety  margin,  or  we  can  raise  them 
to  100%  for  greater  accuracy,  which  is  what  we  have 
done  in  this  case. 

Delivery 

The  last  item  of  expense  to  be  considered  is  delivery 
From  past  experience,  we  know  the  percentage  of  pack¬ 
ages  delivered  to  the  numlier  of  sales  each  month,  and 
we  also  know  the  fluctuation  in  our  average  sale  during 
each  month.  We  adjust  these  by  multiplying  by  the 
required  annual  figures  and  dividing  by  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures  (4.30  -f-  4.24)  and  (40.10  -i-  42.45).  We  now 
know  about  what  our  average  sale  will  he  during  every 
month  this  year,  and  the  ]x:rcentage  of  packages  that 
will  he  delivered.  We  also  know  our  anticipated  sales 
every  month,  and  the  average  cost  per  package.  Tht 
rest  is  a  simple  mathematical  calculation.  By  this 
method  we  find  that  our  delivery  expense  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  0.93%  of  our  anticipated  annual  sales. 

The  total  of  the  expense  items  we  have  calculated 
amounts  to  20.17%  of  our  anticipated  annual  net  sales. 
By  deducting  this  from  the  gross  margin,  we  obtain  the 
manager’s  profit,  in  this  case  19.33%  as  conqmed 
with  15.07%  for  last  year,  and  with  17.74%  for  1927 
'Phis  is  what  we  were  striving  for,  and  at  this  point 
the  tremendous  value  of  the  budget  liecomes  obvious. 
It  is  now,  probably,  about  the  end  of  February — one 
up  and  eleven  to  go.  If  the  indicated  profit  is  satis¬ 
factory,  well  and  good.  But  if  it  is  not.  we  still  haF 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  year  to  improve  it.  Under  the 
old  method,  the  only  time  that  we  would  know  thi: 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  would  lie  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

How  Profits  May  Be  Increased 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  indicated  profit  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  have  six  avenues  by  which  we  can  im¬ 
prove  it:  (1)  By  increasing  our  sales;  (2)  by  increas¬ 
ing  our  initial  markup;  (3)  by  reducing  our  mark- 
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downs  and  .shortages;  (4)  by  increasing  our  cash  dis¬ 
counts;  (5)  by  reducing  our  workroom  costs;  and 
(6)  by  reducing  our  expenses.  We  investigate  these 
possil)ilities  until  we  find  some  way  to  im])rove  the 
indicated  manager’s  profit.  Perhaps  an  increase  in  the 
advertising  appropriatioii  or  a  slight  decrea.se  in  markup 
would  increase  our  sales  sufficiently  to  give  us  the 
required  result.  Or,  if  that  seems  impossible,  the  ex- 
])enses  might  Ik*  adjusted.  The  important  thing  is  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  know  what  we  would 
like  to  get.  and,  also  that  we  know  what  we  are  going 
to  get,  instead  of  shooting  wildly  during  the  year,  and 
waiting  until  the  end  to  find  out.  Once  we  decide  on 
the  objective,  the  rest  becomes  a  matter  of  everyday 
control. 

The  Mudget  is  now  complete  and  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  riie  original  is  kept  by  the  controller,  the  du])li- 
cate  is  given  to  the  divisional  merchandise  manager, 
and  the  triplicate  to  the  department  manager.  Under 
this  .system,  the  dei)artment  manager  Incomes  the 
guardian  of  the  store’s  net  profit  as  well  as  the  jwo- 
ducer  of  volume.  So  much  so,  that  his  bonus  is  now 
based  on  the  net  profit  that  he  jiroduces  rather  than 
on  the  maintained  markup,  as  formerly. 

Hut  in  thrusting  this  added  responsibility  on  him, 
we  were  careful  to  exclude  from  his  sphere  of  activi¬ 
ties  items  over  which  he  has  no  control.  If  the  manage¬ 
ment  chooses  to  maintain  a  floor  manager,  or  a  cashier 
and  examiner  in  his  dei)artment,  the  manager  should 
not  Ik*  held  resjxmsible  for  them.  Similarly,  if  the  man¬ 
agement  prefers  to  have  his  merchandise  marked  in  a 
central  marking  room,  he  should  not  Ik  |K*nalized  for 
it  either. 

Operation  of  the  Budget 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  as  soon  as  the  figures  are 
available  the  actual  iierformance  is  compared  with  the 
required  (Figure  2).  We  enter  the  net  .sales  and  the 
returns,  and  compute  the  gross  sales  and  the  jKrcentage 
of  returns  to  the  actual  net  .sales  for  the  ])eriod.  W’e 
then  find  what  percentage  the  actual- net  sales  for  the 
period  are  of  the  recpiired  annual  net  sales,  and  enter 
it  on  the  line  “%  of  Quota — Actual.”  The  difference 
iKtween  the  actual  and  the  required  jKrcentages  indi¬ 
cates  the  extent  to  which  our  actual  sales  are  exceed¬ 
ing  or  falling  short  of  the  required  sales,  and  is  a 
valuable  sales  guide. 

Next  we  enter  the  other  items,  down  to  selling 
salaries,  at  which  ])oint  we  stop  to  compute  the  per¬ 
centage  of  actual  .salaries  used  to  the  quota.  We  find 
this  by  taking  4.98%  of  the  indicated  net  sales  at  the 
end  of  March,  which  amounted  to  $140,892.00,  and 
expressing  the  actual  salaries  used  as  a  percentage  of 
this  figure.  It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  March 
this  department  had  spent  1.08%  more  than  it  should 
due,  of  course,  to  the  loss  in  volume.  This  indicates 
that  unless  the  sales  would  improve  soon  salaries 
would  have  to  be  readjusted.  The  budget  immediately 
discloses  conditions  of  this  .sort  and  does  not  permit 
them  to  continue. 

In  a  similar  way,  we  compute  the  percentage  of 


CALL  % 

FOR  ^ 

MS'*  Brown 

Time  and  again  1  am  called  to  help  arrange 
schedules  and  tours  .  .  .  make  reservations 
.  .  .  provide  all  the  extras  in  rooms  and 
service  that  give  added  comfort  to  guests. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  extra  convenience 
.  .  .  some  point  of  comfort  .  .  .  some 
method  of  service  .  .  .  that  will  particularly 
please  you.  Won’t  you  call  me  personally  or 
come  in  and  let  me  know?  I  have  already 
arranged  for  R.  C.  A,  Radios  in  every  room. 

Rates 

Single,  $2.00 
Double,  $3.00 

Special  Weekly  Rates 


HOTEL 

TIMES 

SI(IJ.A.RE 

43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY 
RCA  Radio  in  Every  Room 
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actual  newspaper  advertising  to  the  quota.  The  next 
thing  that  we  have  to  compute  is  the  percentage  of 
the  actual  inventory  to  the  ideal.  Dividing  the  indi¬ 
cated  annual  net  sales  at  a  given  period  by  the  required 
rate  of  stockturn  and  multiplying  the  result  by  twelve 
gives  us  the  sum  of  all  the  ideal  average  inventories. 
We  divide  the  actual  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  period 
by  this  figure  and  the  result  is  the  percentage  of  the 
actual  inventory  to  the  ideal.  The  difference  between 
the  actual  and  the  ideal  percentages  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  the  department  is  overstocked  or  under¬ 
stocked. 


Next  we  find  the  annual  rate  at  which  our  actual 
inventories  are  turning,  in  order  to  see  how  close  we 
are  hitting  our  desired  objective.  The  last  thing  to 
compute  IS  the  j)ercentage  of  our  actual  purchases  to 
thj  annual  sales.  This  we  get  by  divitling  the  actual 
purchases  at  the  end  of  a  period  by  the  indicated 
annual  net  sales.  The  ilifference  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal  percentages,  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  either  overbought  or  underbought. 

As  soon  as  we  enter  the  figures  and  compute  the 
various  controls,  we  transfer  the  information  to  the 
monthly  form  (Figure  3)  in  duplicate,  the  original  of 
which  is  sent  to  the  divisional  merchandise  manager 
and  the  duplicate  to  the  department  manager,  who 
transfer  the  information  to  their  budgets.  The  con¬ 
troller  may  accompany  these  monthly  reports  with  his 
remarks  in  the  space  provided  for  this  purpose. 


The  Managers’  Memorandum 


that  he  is  expected^  to  earn  during  the  re.st  of  the  year. 
Hut  the  controller  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  his  duty  lu 
make  the  managers’  work  easier,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  figures  the  percenta.ge  that  the  anticipated  markup 
should  he  of  the  future  purchases.  This  information 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  manager,  especially  in 
cases  where  the  markup  has  been  running  below  the 
quota. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  brackets,  similar  information 
is  conveyed  to  the  manager,  pertaining  to  markdown 
and  cash  discounts  respectively.  In  the  next  two  brack¬ 
ets  he  is  advised  of  the  selling  and  advertising  limits 
at  the  end  of  the  current  month,  which  he  should  not 
exceed  in  order  to  hold  these  two  important  expense 
items  within  the  quota. 

The  ne.xt  two  brackets  are  devoted  to  the  open-to- 
huy  figures  for  the  present  and  the  following  month 
are  given.  If  longer  periods  are  desired,  one  or  two 
more  months  may  he  added.  The  method  is  the  same. 
In  computing  these  figures,  the  trend  is  used  as  a  basis 
in  order  to  prevent  overstocking. 


Use  of  the  Budget 


A  few  years  ago,  monthly  information  wauld  have 
been  considered  remarkable.  Today,  a  month  is  too 
long  a  period,  ^lerchaiulising,  in  keeping  with  other 
modern  inventions,  moves  fast.  The  monthly  depart¬ 
mental  budget  report  is  supplemented  with  a  weekly 
report,  known  as  the  manager’s  memarandum.  The 
basic  information  on  this  memorandum  is  obtained 
from  the  departmental  budgets,  and  the  actual  figures 
from  the  regular  statistical  records.  This  memorandum 
is  interesting,  because  it  is  entirely  different  from  the 
weekly  reports  generally  in  use.  It  is  different,  not 
only  in  the  information  that  it  transmits  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  the  way  in  which  it  transmits  it, 
hut  also  in  the  spirit  that  it  conveys.  As  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  the  past  is  dead  and  buried.  Last  year’s 
figures  have  no  significance.  It  lives  in  the  future. 
The  only  thing  that  concerns  it  is  the  goal  that  has  been 
set  for  the  department.  That  goal  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance,  and  its  attainment  the  only  thing  that  counts. 

In  the  first  bracket,  the  department  manager  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  sales  that  are  expected  from  his  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  end  of  the  month;  he  is  told  of  the  amount 
that  he  has  already  produced,  and  is  given  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  expected  from  his  department  during  the 
rest  of  the  month.  And,  in  order  to  avoid  any  mis¬ 
understanding,  the  net  sales  are  translated  for  him  into 
gross  figures.  He  has  something  definite  to  work  on; 
something  definite  to  strive  for. 

In  the  second  bracket,  the  department  manager  is 
advised  of  the  initial  markup  that  he  is  expected  to 
produce  this  year,  based  on  the  original  inventory  and 
his  anticipated  purchases.  He  is  told  of  the  amount  that 
he  has  already  produced,  and  is  reminded  of  the  amount 


The  best  way  in  which  the  various  uses  of  the  budget 
can  be  described  is  by  outlining  the  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  department  manager  and  the  divisional 
merchandise  manager  can  gain  from  budgets.  At  a 
glance  and  on  a  single  page,  the  department  manager 
can  see  the  whole  progress  of  his  department.  The 
ne.xt  year,  by  reviewing  his  last  year’s  budget,  he  can 
see  on  what  months  he  fell  down  and  plan  to  avoid  a 
similar  occurrence.  By  performing  a  few  simple  cal¬ 
culations,  he  can  tell  what  his  sales  are  going  to  be  at 
any  month  or  at  the  end  of  any  period  throughout 
the  year. 

He  can  review  the  whole  monthly  history  of  his 
initial  markup  and  see  on  what  months  it  fluctuated  up  1 
or  down  and  try  to  correct  the  situation  next  year.  He 
can  watch  the  progress  of  his  markdown,  compare  them 
with  the  required  figure  and  put  a  stop  to  them  when 
they  reach  the  danger  line.  He  can  watch  every  item 
of  his  controllable  expense  and  adjust  them  to  meet  the 
required  performance. 

He  can  watch  the  progress  of  his  stockturn  and  in¬ 
ventories  and,  by  performing  a  few  simple  calcula¬ 
tions,  he  can  tell  what  his  inventories  should  be  at  any 
given  time  throughout  the  year.  He  can  watch  the 
progress  of  his  purchases  and  see  at  a  glance  when  he 
is  overbought  and  when  he  is  underbought.  He  can 
watch  the  progress  of  his  average  sale  ancl  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  delivered  from  his  department  and 
encourage  his  salesforce  to  do  better. 

For  control  purposes,  the  budget  has  no  peer.  The 
slightest  deviation  from  the  charted  course  becomes 
immediately  apparent,  while  the  master  budget  which  is 
assembled  from  the  individual  departmental  budgets 
gives  complete  control  over  the  entire  store.  Right 
there,  on  one  ten  by  thirteen  page,  is  placed  the  current 
history  of  the  most  vital  factors  of  the  business ;  while 
on  a  similar  budget  covering  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  there  is  a  picture  of  the  remaining  factors.  At 
a  glance  the  progress  or  retrogress  of  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  is  registered.  Nothing  can  go  wrong,  nothing  can 
happen  without  the  management  knowing  about  it  in 
time.  After  that,  it  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  action. 
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The  Way  With  People 

XMAS  GIFTS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 
{See  page  740) 


Notion  Dept. 

Handkerchief  box 

Cooking  aprons 

Work  boxes 

Work  baskets 

Sissors 

Thimbles 

Tie  racks 

Ingersoll  watches 

Tiny  Tim  boudoir  clocks 

Stationery  Dept. 

Writing  paper 
Crayon  sets 
Pencil  &  pen  sets 
Founteleroy  cards 
Desk  sets 
Book  plates 
Games 
Dominoes 
Dominoe  cards 
Parchesi 
Checkers 
Anagrams 
Ping  Pong 
Table  croquet 


Leather  Goods  Dept. 
Scrap  books 
Stamp  albums 
Diaries 
Date  books 
Address  books 
Brief  cases 
Book  ends 
Desk  sets 
Suitcases 
Toilet  cases 
Military  brushes 
Trinket  boxes 
Cuff  link  l)oxes 
Picture  frames 
Handkerchief  Dept. 
Handkerchiefs 
Handkerchief  cases 
Neckwear 

Collar  &  cuff  sets 
Berets 
Beret  sets 
Wool  scarves 
Silk  scarves 
Umbrella  Dept. 
Umbrellas 


Toilet  Goods  Dept. 

Soapy  Circus 
Animal  soaps 
Talcum  powder 
Dusting  powder  puff 
China  animal 
Perfumes 
Toilet  sets 

El)ony  military  brushes 
Novelty  shoe  horns 
Novelty  button  hooks 

Childrens  Hosiery  Dept. 
Jr.  Miss  silk  hose 
Kiddies  socks 

Hosier}'  Dept. 

Socks 
Wool  hose 

Glove  Dept. 

Angora  mittens 
Leather  gloves 
Lined  gloves 
Woolen  gloves 

Ribbon  Dept. 

Hair  bows 


jewelry  Dept. 
Necklaces 
Bracelets 
Pins 
Rings 
Thimbles 
Charms 
Lockets 
Watches 
Boudoir  clocks 
Sjxjrt  ]>ins 
Collar  Pins 
Cuff  links 
Tie  clas])s 
Pen  knives 
Key  chains 
Belt  Imckles 
Brushes  and  combs 
Military  brushes 
Party  bags 

Trimming  Dept. 
Flowers 
Feathers 

Rag  Dept. 

Rags 


Place  Your 
Order  Now 

! 

An  invaluable  aid  in  solving  the  problems 
that  confront  the  husy  executive  daily. 

Cross-indexed  for  ready  reference. — A  tool 

1  for 

1931 

Bound 

that  should  be  on  every  executive’s  book 
shelf  and  in  every  library. 

Price  $5.00  a  volume 

Copies  of 

Very  appropriate  as  a  Christmas  Gift  —  with  the 
executive’s  name  in  gold  leaf  to  match  the  title. 

The 

A  limited  number  of  bound  volumes  for  the  years 
1926-1930  are  still  available  for  those  wishing  com- 
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Woll.  Matthew  . 223 


The  Attitude  of  Organize*!  Labor  Toward 
the  Capper-Kelly  Bill 

Workrooms,  see  Store  Managers’  Division 

V 

Vestal  Copyright  Design  Bill,  see  editorial 

4.  65.  132,  211 


An  Act  Amending  the  Statutes  .  19 

Automobile  .Xssixriation  Asks  to  Be  Ex- 

ciudeii  . . .  —  71 

Memorandum  in  Oppo.sition  to  the  Bill..  77 

Vestal  Copyright  Design  Bill  . 149 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer 

z 

Zoellcr.  Grover  C . 91 

Procedure  in  Handling  Tmiwrts 


A 

Acme  Meter  Service  Corp . 709.  771 

Americ.i  Fore  Group  of  Insurance  Company. 

The  .  205,  335,  455,  575.  711 

American  Numbering  Machine  Co.  ..  123.  271. 

329,  395,  447,  571,  641,  703 
•Associated  Flexotile  Operations  ....April  cover 

B 


Bauman.  J.  R.  Normal  Model  Form,  Inc. 

124.  125 

Brown.  S.  P.  Company  .  453,  775 

Bnrro'ighs  Adding  Machine  Company  ....  47, 
10.1,  185,  249,  309.  383,  435,  499,  557, 
629.  691,  761. 

c 

Oark,  W.  R.  Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  Inc. 

451,  517,  581 

D 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  . 399 

E 

Ernst  &  Ernst  ..  51.  105.  187.  251,  311,  385, 
437,  .501,  561,  631,  695,  767. 


Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc .  January, 

February,  March,  May  cover 

F 

Fisher.  D.  A.,  Inc . 519.  707 

G 

C.»nter.  F.  X.  Company.. 57,  111,  195.  263.  325 
f>4G  Atlas  Systems,  Inc .  59,  113,  197 


General  Office  Equipment  Coriwration  ....327 
(irami  Rapids  Sture  Equiitment  Corn.  ..  Janu¬ 
ary.  February.  Marcn.  April,  May,  June, 
Jidy,  .August,  Septemlkcr,  ()ctol>er,  Xov- 
eml>er,  Decemljer  cover 


II 

Hf)lel  Governor  ('liiiton .  443,  507,  573, 

639.  699,  769. 

Hotel  Lincoln  ....  449,  515.  567,  643,  705,  773 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  331,  July  cover,  579, 
Xovember  cover 

Hotel  Times  Square  .  693,  777 

I 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America.  The 

207,  397,  583 

International  Tag  Company  ....  Octolier  cover 

K 

Kimball,  Company  ..  63,  115,  191,  265, 
317.  393,  441,  511 

L 

T.am'ion  Company,  The  .  201,  257,  319 

Levis,  Ben  F . 127 

M 

Mmarch  Marking  System  Company,  The 

49.  107 

M  „  M-„.i,in»  Co..  Inc.  ..117. 

3'9  389.  505  637.  763 
M'-G  -wHill  Book  Co..  Inc . 333 


N 

N.ational  Cash  Register  Company,  The  ..  43, 
101,  183,  247,  307,  381,  433,  497,  555. 
627,  689.  759 

Northwestern  Furniture  Co.  ..  57,  111,  195, 
263,  325 

G 

Otis  Elevator  Company  ....  261,  391,  509,  647, 
Decemljer  cover 

p 

J.  R.  Palmenl>erg*s  Sons,  Inc.  ...  August,  Sep- 
tenil>er  cover 

0 

Quincy  Show  Case  Works,  The  _ _  57,  111. 

195,  263,  325 

R 

Remington  Rand.  Inc .  53.  109.  189,  253, 

313,  387,  439,  503,  563.  633,  697,  765 

S 

Soabar  Company  ..  119,  199,  269,  323.  513, 
577.  645 

V 

Van  Dtiyne-Moran  Fixtures  Co . 121 

w 

Service  System.  Tnc.  . .  55.  193,  255, 
^15.  Tune  cover.  565.  635 
WoU  Brothers  ..  61.  203,  267.  321.  445.  569. 
701 
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RESUME 


The  Biillethi 


The  program  for  meeting  the  national  emergency, 
presented  by  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  l)een  published  and  discussed  by  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  (See  page  713) 


the  sales  ])romotion  department  for  the  spring  cam¬ 
paign.  (See  page  735) 


t( 


A  comprehensive  survey  of  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promoting  electrical  goods  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com- 
fnittee.  (See  page  716) 


Salesjieople  double  in  the  role  of  customers  to  such 
an  extent  that  caring  for  them  presents  a  real  i)robleni 
to  he  analyzed.  (See  page  737) 


The  need  for  an  index  of  expense,  expressed  in 
physical  units  or  costs  per  transaction,  has  been  made 
evident  by  the  declines  in  prices.  The  figures  now 
available  are  not  sufficient  for  measuring  real  efficiency 
under  changed  conditions.  (See  page  718) 

Lighter  containers  are  an  economy  in  both  domestic 
and  import  shipments.  The  new  tariff  ruling  makes 
possible  a  saving  for  merchants  imix)rting  goods.  (See 
page  724) 


Credit  Bureaus  can  materially  aid  in  keeping  ex- 
I^enses  down,  by  protecting  the  store  and  the  public 
which  must  pay,  in  the  end,  from  those  who  abuse  the 
])rivileges  of  charge  accounts  and  returning  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  (See  page  725) 


1? 


Jewelry  is  always  i)opular  for  Christmas  gifts  and 
training  the  extra  salespeople  for  this  department  d^ 
mauds  esjiecial  care.  (See  page  739) 

The  problem  of  returns  to  manufacturers,  is  one 
which  is  being  jointly  studied  by  ])roducers  and  retailers. 
Adequate  records  are  essential  in  avoiding  misunder¬ 
standings  and  delays.  (See  page  743) 


“I’enny  wise  and  iHJund  foolish”  applies  to  some  of 
the  i)resent  attempts  to  reduce  expenses.  Increases  and 
reductions  of  expenses  l)Oth  should  be  carefully  checked. 
(See  ])age  747) 


T 


Merchandising  of  books  presents  a  problem  that 
needs  careful  study  if  this  department  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  Losing  Departments.  (See  page  751) 


Sti 

tu 


ca 


Publicity  through  advertising  and  window  displays 
can  be  made  a  potent  force  in  educating  consumers 
concerning  problems  which  affect  l)oth  retailers  and 
the  general  public.  (See  page  729) 


Up-to-date  eciuipment  enables  stores  to  keep  down 
their  ojierating  expenses.  (See  page  753) 


t\« 

th 

re 
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The  saying  is  that  “figures  don’t  lie”;  but  they  fre¬ 
quently  need  interpretation,  so  a  controller  explains  for 
the  l)enefits  of  buyers,  the  setting  up  of  a  budget.  (  See 
l>age  730) 


Headlines  gathered  from  newspapers  of  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  a  planning  guide  for  the  entire 
month  of  March,  are  the  munitions  of  war  offered  by 


Reduced  fares  for  the  .\nnual  Convention  are  good 
this  year  for  thirty  days.  (See  page  754) 


The  Bulletin,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  has 
presented  a  wealth  of  material  for  every  store  execu¬ 
tive.  This  is  made  readily  accessible  by  the  1931  index. 
(See  page  780) 
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and  manager  concerned 


in  increasing 
his  sales 


Here  is  the  May  Company's 
store,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
Store  has  eight  floors  .  .  . 
six  of  them  served  by  new 
Otis  escalators. 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY  339r"’.rr.°t 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


ep  down 


are  good 


T^HE  convenient  escalators  in  this  store  are  a 
standing  invitation  to  its  patrons  to  go  adven¬ 
turing  ...  to  visit  interesting  counters  on  upper 
floors  instead  of  milling  around  down  below  like 
cattle  at  the  stock-yards.  These  escalators  .  .  . 
twelve  of  them  affording  up  and  down  service  from 
the  hasement  to  the  sixth  floor  .  .  .  have  been 
recently  installed  in  this  building.  They  have  made 
it  possible  for  this  store  to  add  two  extra  floors  to 
its  inuin  building  with  an  approximate  increase  of 
250,000  square  feet  in  selling  space  .  .  .  Consider 
the  escalator  as  a  means  of  solving  your  customers 
distribution  problem,  whether  your  store  is  large, 
niedium,  or  small.  Solve  your  upper  floor  density 


nths,  has 
re  execu- 
31  index. 


A  message  of  interest 


to  every  department  store  owner 


ratio  problem  (square  feet  of  selling  space  per 
customer  per  hour)  with  the  Otis  escalator.  In  a 
recent  check-up  with  a  department  store,  Otis 
found  that  escalator  installations  had  reduced  the 
density  ratio  from  78  square  feet  per  person  to  31 
.  .  .  and  had  made  it  possible  for  this  store  to  more 
than  double  the  number  of  patrons  of  upper  floors 
by  simply  making  it  easier  for  them  to  get  there. 


OTIS 


The  House  That 


(^aith 


Built 


The  Story  of  DULETO  &  COMSTOCK,  Merchants 
Who  Dared  to  Expand  in  Depression  Times  . . .  and  Won! 


TO  invest  in  new  store  equipment  today  seems  foolhardy 
to  a  lot  of  merchants.  But  others,  like  Duleto  &  Com¬ 
stock,  Bronxville,  New  York,  noting  panic-stricken  policies  of 
competitors,  see  a  real  opportunity  for  those  who  would  make 
an  extra  effort  to  get  their  share  of  the  money  being  spent. 
Such  progressive  store-owners  realize  that  only  the  sharpest 
tools  can  reap  today’s  merchandising  crop.  People  are  still 
buying,  but  in  a  more  particular  way. 

With  an  ironclad  faith  in  the  future  of  American  business, 
Duleto  &  Comstock  called  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  and  deliberately  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  a  store  expansion  and  re-equipment  plan.  At  a  time  when 
most  merchants  were  clutching  at  every  dollar  as  if  it  were 
the  last  they  would  ever  see. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  Read  it.  See  how  Duleto  &  Com¬ 
stock  answered  depression.  With  a  courage  that  is  bound  to 
win  a  just  reward  of  increased  sales  and  profits. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation  is  proud  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  this  success.  For  it  is  another  case  proving 
the  soundness  of  the  store  modernization  idea.  Another  case 
proving  that  it  takes  modem  equipment  to  sell  merchandise 
today. 

Equipment  That  Sells  Merchandise  Today 

Foremost  designers  and  largest  builders  of  store  equipment. 
Grand  Rapids  is  the  world’s  greatest  clearing  house  for  retail 
merchandising  ideas.  Thus,  based  on  the  latest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  developments  in  retail  merchandising.  Grand  Rapids 
store  equipment  meets  today’s  merchandising  conditions. 

Note  Coupon 

Grand  Rapids  not  only  makes  every  type  of  retail  store  equif)- 
ment,  but  through  its  Construction  Division,  offers  a  unique 
store  building  service. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  interested  in  a  single  fixture,  a 
complete  new  store  or  remodelling  job,  you  are  urged  to  con¬ 
sult  us.  There  is  no  obligation.  To  get  acquainted  we  would 
like  to  send  you  an  informative  and  authoritative  book  on 
retail  merchandising  and  store  equipment  that  sells,  called 
“The  Road  To  Success.’’  Simply  send  the  coupon  at  right. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 

Executive  Offices:  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Branch  Offices  and  representatives  in  every 
territory.  Factories:  Grand  Rapids;  Portland,  Ore.;  Baltimore;  New  York  City 

STORE  PLANNERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  OF  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 


DULETO  &  COMSTOCK 

Unnrfrmttd) 


to  Palmer  Avenue 


Bronxville.  New  York 


October  7th.  1931 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corp., 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


Several  years  ago  when  we  decided  to  modernize  our  shop, 
we  determined  to  purchase  the  best  equipment  available 
for  our  purpose  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  and  con¬ 
struction.  After  careful  consideration  given  to  products  of 
various  manufacturers,  we  concluded  that  the  equipment 
which  we  wanted  must  come  from  your  concern.  The  entire 
construction  was  done  by  you  in  a  prompt  and  efficient 
manner.  W.,  had  an  attractive  store  and  were  satisfied. 

But  particularly  gratifying  was  the  increase  of  55>^%  in 
our  sales  for  the  first  year  after  the  installation,  and  a 
normal  increase  thereafter.  This  could  be  attributed  to 
nothing  else  than  the  app)earance  of  our  shop. 

Last  year  when  we  found  it  necessary  to  more  than  double 
our  store  space,  we  moved  to  a  larger  store,  and  without 
even  considering  any  other  concern,  awarded  the  contract 
to  you.  The  older  cases  fitted  in  perfectly  in  the  new  scheme 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  section,  and  from  the  favorable 
comment  of  our  customers,  have  every  reason  to  be  happy 
that  we  were  fortunate  to  have  decided  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation  to  do  the  job. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Duleto  &  Comstock,  Inc. 
By  Archie  A.  Comstock  (Signed) 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 
Dept.  C- 12.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  your  book  “The  Road  To  Success.”  No 
obligation. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULEETIN 


Stale. 


